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Jamil—the six-foot-tall Arab with an awesome | 
plan, 


Taylor—the compen chief of a stodgy USIB staff, : : 
Dave Burrelli—the Black American with an ine 
pendent mind 
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Chapter 1 


She called that Saturday and said she couldn’t come _ 
by. She was a back-door deal, and Saturday was our 
day: an afternoon set. She would come by the hous 
around one or two, her car parked a block away. Sh 
always came in through the back entrance, headin 
straight for my bedroom with a bottle of Scotch under | 
her arm, gin in the summer. By the time I'd come in 
with the ice and the setups, she’d be in bed, her clothes 
off, the tape recorder going. We would taste and make | 
it all afternoon. Around six she’d take a shower anc 
drive home, and by the time she got dressed for her 
date with her fiancé, she was a Virginagain, 
She liked calling me the same night, and if I was at | 
home, she and her fiancé would stop by with a taste 
and some pizza or barbecue. There she would sit, prim 
and pleased, next to the cat who had given her th 
Ying, on the bed where we had been making it a few 
hours earlier; and she enjoyed it even better if I had 
girl with me. She said she loved me, and maybe sh 
did, but she wanted to marry a doctor. Her squar 
fiancé, who was interning, was one of those boys with 
_ & good future because his father had money, and h 
had no silly ambitions like I had about leaving Chi 
cago. She felt that love wasn’t much of a reason fo 
etting married, and she said that she sure didn’t wan 
0 follow me all over the globe, to the strange places I 
wanted to go to, because how could you impress your 
friends with your new furniture and your fur coats i 


you lived on a different continent? 
Soe “ 
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\I went outside to wash the car, then walked to the | 
corner to buy some beer. I sat in bed and read for a 
while, and after I'd finished the beer, I took a nap be- 
fore going to Barbara’s party. I didn’t think I'd enjoy 
_ Barbara’s party. I wasn’t even enjoying my own any- 
mote. 

It was a nice evening, hardly worth the effort to get 

the deposit from the bottles in the kitchen to buy gas. 
I walked the few blocks to Barbara’s apartment, won- 
dering if I’d meet anyone interesting. I felt like having 
someone in bed the next morning when I woke up, 
but even more I wanted someone to talk to. 
_ Barbara, her sister, and a former schoolmate shared 
an apartment in a previously all-white section of the 
university neighborhood where, in response to criticism 
that the urban-renewal plan sponsored by the univer- 
sity was racist in motivation, it had become fashionable 
to have at least one black family per block. Barbara 
and her roommates comprised the “integrated unit” in 
one of these blocks, just off Hyde Park Boulevard. 

_ They had their own thing going in that pad, playing 
at being bohemian without ever skipping a bath: the 
beat bit, Brooks Brothers style. Travel posters dec- 
orated the kitchen, bongos the bedroom; a big, mon- 

_strous piece of iron sculpture, loaned by a friend who 

worked in an ad agency in the Loop and sculpted on 
weekends, stood in the middle of the living room. There 

- were Lautrec posters; Picasso, Matisse, and Utrillo 


prints; and African masks made in New Jersey. Two 


guitars with a total of ten strings, wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing, a fireplace that didn’t work, and three husband- 
hunting chicks. _ 
_ They gave parties in shifts: parties for swinging, 
_ which I was invited to; and parties for husband-hunting, 
which I wasn’t invited to. A methodical approach: one 
Saturday for young single lawyers and students in their 
last year of law school; one for young doctors, interns, _ 
and students in their last year of medical school; and 
the next one for assorted types lower on the totem pole 
—schoolteachers, social workers, young ministers, even 
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_ an occasional cop, because, even if they don’t have _ 
much status, they make more money, on graft, than a 


young doctororlawyer, 
_ The schoolteachers all thumbed their noses at con- 
_ formity by driving Volkswagens and wearing sweat- 
Shirts and paint-stained blue jeans to the parties: the 
paint from the unfinished oil on the easels in their 


their jobs were just a means to support artistic ambi- ] 
tions. No one starved in the Village anymore—that was _ 


creations—big blobs of turquoise and salmon pink 
hanging from healthy pink earlobes. I’ve always 
thought that American women must have the healthiest 
earlobes in the world. Pony tails if they studied modern . 
dance, their feet pointing in different directions of the . 
compass; all dressed in handmade dresses, of dacron- 
cotton burlap. oe 
Banjo and guitar players and singers of folk songs: 
specialists all. The Woodie Guthrie experts told tales of _ 
his wanderings in between songs and insisted that he 
was the only authentic modern folk singer. The ‘Weav- 
ers’ fans sang old Wobblies songs. The singers of French 
folk songs sang them as if they were naughty, even if 
they were about milking a cow, and the thing was to 
chuckle knowingly at certain points, to demonstrate 
your knowledge of French. The skinny girl singers of 
English and Scottish ballads always had long straight 
hair to fall across their faces at the climax of each song. 
Singers of songs about the Irish revolution and singers 
(Of Israeli folk songs; and no one dug Dyer-Bennett, 
_ who dared wear a white tie and tails while singing his 
“folk” music. Vee a 
__ The parties were carefully integrated, and the white 
_and black university students who ran into each other 
-tegularly at the cooperative supermarket and sat at ad- 
jacent tables at Johnnie’s on Fifty-fifth Street, but sel- 
om spoke or acknowledged each other, were great 


_ living rooms, just inside the door, as testimony that _ | 


The women did ceramics, wore their hair swept back, - | 
and had their ears pierced to show off their freeform _—is 
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friends at Barbara’s parties; the dark cats hoping for 
some white tail, the whites exuding that particular glow 
_ white liberals seem to get at the opportunity of treating 
blacks as their equals, knowing it ain’t so. oS 
‘The noise and smells moved out around Barbara as __ 
she opened the door, squinting nearsightedly. She never _ 
wore her glasses at parties, because she had pretty eyes, 
and I’ve always wondered why she didn’t get contact 
lenses. She had on a simple black wool sheath dress, a 
necklace of burnished copper at her throat. Her hair, 
the color of stale manure which has lain so long in the 
sun that even the sparrows abandon it, sat defiant on 
~ her head, undefeated by the oil, hot combs, and curling 
irons. That finely chiseled Anglo-Saxon nose, sitting 
above thick African lips in her musty, yellow face. Bar- 
bara was an attractively ugly girl, charm and warmth in 
every limb. She kissed me on the cheek. Kissing was 
very hip that year, and so was Gerry Mulligan, before 
Chet Baker left him; Sammy Davis, Jr., still with the 
Will Mastin Trio; Sinatra, singing for young lovers. We 
said “this is true” in response to every well-made point 
in conversation, and Brubeck was very hip, and beards, _ 
Vespas, MG-TC’s, improvisatory theater in the Com- — 
pass Tavern on Fifty-fifth Street, and foreign movies 
at the art movie house on Lake Park Avenue. 
“Where’s your girl?” she said. 
“Got engaged last week. Any loose chicks around?” 
“Sure. Me.” 
~ “You know I’m not your type, baby, but as soon as 
I go back to law school, I'll come courtin’. Party swing- _ 
ing yet?” 
“But, yes! Wine and punch in the kitchen, beer in the 
_ refrigerator, folk singing in the rear, group stuff, solos 
in the front, and in between, whatever you dig.” 
“You know what I dig.” 
“Tum your damper down,” she said. “And save a 
dance forme, huh?” — 
_ LT walked down the long hall, four couples entwined 
along the wall. About twenty people were sitting on the 
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floor in the dining room around a guy on. a chair with 
a guitar, leading “Joe Hill.” In the kitchen I poured a 
_ glass of wine into a coffeecup: Chianti, made in the San 
_ Fernando Valley. I looked at the travel posters and 
wished I were going somewhere. ‘They were feeling very 

revolutionary that night, singing “Solidarity Forever.” 
I wandered back up front and sat on the floor, watching 
a lush-bodied girl doing an interpretive dance to some- 
thing by Mingus. She made the wine taste good, but 
the conversation from the other people sitting on the 
floor kept crowding the music: ae 
“Damnit,” one said, “Mailer is a fraud. Okay, pall 
concede that The Naked and the Dead has a certain © 
power, but the ending is a copout. And what about 
his later work? A study in. narcissism! The only Ameri- 
can writer today who is true to himself is Salinger.” 


young “drag. Anyone who flunks school can identify _ 
with Holden Caulfield and say that the narrow world 
misunderstands him. . 


behind me. “The magazine is growing faster than any 
comparable publication, because we appeal to ap. un- — 
tapped market. We just did a movie showing how much 

money the Negro market represents, particularly in the 
northern communities. We indicated, of course, that the _ 
best way to reach this market is by advertising in our 
magazine, and it’s having results. I may close a deal 
with Campbell’s soups soon; full page, four-color, and 
_ full bleed. Just think of it, it could get me a promotion. 
And we'll need colored models for it... . Have you 
ever considered modeling? Maybe I ‘could arrange 
omething. Can we discuss: it sometime next A weckt 
Whenever you like?” 
“And at your pad, huh?” said a girl's 1 voice. “But 

11 me, do you really believe that you have to adver- 
differently if you want to sell stuff to colored folks?” 
‘Hell, no, but who am I to: tell the white man that? 
he wants to believe that he’s got to have a different 


“Oh, come on, now. The portrait of the artist as 2 


“Things are really moving at the office now,” I heard | a 
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approach for us, why not go along with the program? 
And if going along with it helps me, hell, yes. If I close 
this deal, it means a new car.” : See 
"| asked the blond interpretive dancer for a dance. 
Her name was Karen, and she had dropped out of 
school for several quarters to study dance full-time. 
She was very interested in Afro-Cuban and primitive 
dances, Graham bored her so, it was so introverted. Did 
J dance? I had the body for it and a good feel for 
-thythm. She rolled her stomach and plastered her pelvis 
against mine, leaning back, so that only the tips of 


her breasts brushed against me, and looked at me inno- 


cently while she raised hell downstairs. We wandered 
out to the back porch, but it was too cool outside, and 
then we went into the pantry, but people kept coming — 
in to get ice or beer. I suggested that we go to my pad, — 
but she said no. 

“Pq love to, you know?” she said. “I mean, baby, I 
really dig you; it’s just that I’m not making it that way 
now. Like, if I had met you six weeks ago, it could 
have been a real swinging scene. Oh, don’t do that, — 
baby, it upsets me. 

“You see, doll, I’m on another kick now. I dig trying 
out all kinds of action, and I met this chick a couple of 
months ago. Baby, no; don’t, now. Oh, I bet it’s big. Is 


it big, baby?” 
 “Pve never measured it,” I said, “but look, let’s dis- 
cuss thir in my place, huh?” : 


“But, sugar, I’m trying to explain. There’s this chick, 
and she’s very possessive; she just wouldn’t understand. 
She’s way out, you know. Like, suicide and all that 
bit. She'll be here in a couple of hours, and, baby, I _ 
just have to be here. Pm not really that way, but there’s _ 
no telling what she might do, and right now I’m still in- _ 
volved. Don’t be drugged, now, baby. You know I dig 
-you. Look, how about some head? 'm a faithful chick, — 
you know, it’s the best I can do. I've got a little grass, 
jet’s sit in the car and turn on, and I'll do you up. 
Okay, baby? Honey, please, don’t be bugged.” I go 
myself a beer and wandered away from her. 
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“Later her gitlfriend came for her, and she was as 
fine, in her own black, slender way, as the blond. The 
party began to die. Only the ones who never dug going 
to bed before dawn after a party were left; the glasses 
ay scattered around the room, some half-empty, with 
_ cigarette butts floating inside, filter tips up, the smudge 
of expensive lipstick on the rims. The guitar lay in the 
corner, the E string broken; two people were asleep on 
the floor. Some left to have breakfast at the all-night — 
place on Fifty-third; the rest sat waiting for a delivery 
of pizza. I walked out into the misty dawn, the sun 
coming up behind the gray sky over the lake. I went 
home to my empty bed. 


It was hot that Sunday, muggy, with a little wind 

from the lake, but it had started cooling off the day be- 

fore. The sun was shining, just a few clouds i in the sky: 

a perfect Sunday for a wedding. 

I'd awakened early, and finally I got out of bed, : 
cooked breakfast; washed the dishes, read the papers, 
and busied myself doing things ’'d been ‘puting off, uUn- 
til it was time to get dressed. 
I laid everything out, shined my shoes; and showered 
and shaved. I started to pour myself a drink before I 
left, thought better of it, went outside and got into the 
car, turned on the radio, and drove out into the sun- 
shine and clouds; birds singing. Most of the details, even 
now, are very clear, but I can’t remember | a thing that 
was playing on the radio. 

_ | parked the car, entered the lobby of the neighbor- 
hood hotel, and walked down the stairs. The reception — 
was in the basement, in a room for small parties and | 
anquets. They had hired a three-piece combo—-piano, 
bass, and guitar—and I could hear the music, soft and 

ry pretty. Her father was standing at the doorway. . 


mnant race, I turned and watched her Passing out 


Her hair was very dark and her skin rather tawny; she 
d a tan, and it made a nice contrast with the white 


2 shook hands and chatted, and while we spoke of the _ 
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lace. Her teeth looked very white that day as she smiled _ 
at people, and every now and then she would bite the 
corner of her lip, which meant that she was listening 
— closely to what you were saying, and she would nod; 
the teeth would release her lip, and she would smile. - 

1 walked over and stood in line. When I got to the 
head of the line, I shook Bob’s hand and congratu- 
lated him, and I wished them luck. It was only later, 
when I was talking to her sister, wondering where to 
put the slice of cake, that I remembered I'd intended 
to kiss the bride. When the combo started a number 
she liked very much, I said good-bye to her and drove 
home. 

I took off my suit and hung it up, put on a pair of 
shorts, and began washing the car. I didn’t get drunk. 
I had done that the night she told me she was going to 
get married, and I figured once was enough. 

After her, there was a whole parade of women, but 
I can remember almost none of their faces and few of 
their names. 

Then I was fired from one job because they objected 

to the beard I’'d grown and which I wasn’t about to 
shave off because it bugged some white folks; and after 
I lost another gig because of my “attitude”—1I guess I 
didn’t smile enough—Barbara got me a job with the 
outfit for urban renewal of the university neighborhood, 
_ started by the university. 
After years of resistance, the landlords of the area 
~ were finally succumbing to greed, allowing poor blacks 
and whites to move in. First they cut up the apartment 
buildings to accommodate four or five times as many 
families as before; then they charged as much for these 
cubicles as they previously had for the whole apartment. 
Tt looked as if the university would soon be swallowed 
by the ghetto. Already they had trouble recruiting and 
keeping professors. — 

The urban-renewal outfit gave me the fancy title of 
research assistant, for a buck and a half an hour. On 
the first day, I was sent out to do a survey. I had to 
check the actual buildings against the ones indicated on 
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the map : for demolition. Halfway through, I got the 
message. The condition of the buildings was not half as __ 
important as the condition and color of the occupants. 
It was a sickening scene, everybody involved talking in 
code all the time. The city politicians, the hired “city 
planners,” and the university administrators never said, 
“Look, we have to get rid of the niggers and hill- 
billies before property values drop to the point where 
‘we can’t get any more rich students and famous pro- . 
fessors.” They talked instead about “urban blight” and 
“transitional neighborhoods,” plans B, C, X, Y, and 
Z, and about the public laws that covered federal loans, 
and shit like that. 

One integrated block of houses was marked to come 
down so that the university could build a new lab there 
and get government research funds. Bids and plans 
from architects were already coming in, but the owners 
of the neat three-apartment buildings formed a block 
club to resist. 

I was asked to go downtown and search through the 


ing violations, which would discredit the owners as _ 
sloppy landlords. My findings were to be introduced in 
the urban-renewal commission. I scrambled the list, 
handed in the wrong information, and tipped off the — 
head of the block club. The bright young lawyer was | 
very embarrassed during the hearings and very angry, 
and the next morning I was called into the office and 
_ fired because of my “inefficiency.” Everybody said 
they’d thought I had potential, but I hadn’t “picked up 
the ball and run with it.” The young lawyer pointed out — 
Barbara as an example. I shook his hand and told him 
that working in the outfit had been educational, got my 
pay, and went home. ‘That vera I went to see 
Peatidy: 


reports on these buildings and to compile a list of hous- _ 


. on Chapter 2 


_.. The morning I woke up in Brandy’s bed, her husband _ 
_ standing in the doorway, his shadow across the bed, 
Brandy snuggled up against me spoon fashion, one of | 
her firm round tits in my hand, I decided to take what _ 
was left of my thesis, pack my records, and leave Chi- 
cago, if I lived. He walked away and went ‘into the — 
kitchen, to get a knife, I thought. And I lay there wait- 
ing for him to return, thinking that I could throw the — 
clock-radio at him while he came lunging at me with | 
the stainless-steel butcher knife, but it was plugged in — 
and would probably stop short of his head: But he 
came back with a cup of coffee in his hand. He was a | 
skinny young bellhop who worked in the Loop, afraid 
to leave Brandy by herself because she loved to screw 
and would often pick up cats like me. I pretended to 
wake up, and smiled, and he asked me if I wanted a cup 
of instant coffee, and while he talked about the good time _ 
we'd had the night before, Brandy slept on in the big 
double bed with the still-unpaid-for Sealy Posturepedic 
mattress from the furniture store on Cottage Grove. 
_ She first picked me up one summer when I was still _ 
in the Army. I was strolling down Jackson Park beach 
in my summer khakis, the pants bloused over my spit- 
shined paratrooper boots, the shirt cut to fit close, the 
_ infantry blue scarf at my throat, my bars glinting in the 
sun, a bottle of good Scotch in my overnight bag, look- 
ing for someone I might know, when she called and 
_ waved. She was sitting on a blanket with a man and 

‘another girl, her hair cropped close, her bulging brown 

ee 12 
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ody in a bathing suit that was too small, held together . 
in the back with a safety pin just above the zipper. I 
walked over, and she asked if I could open the quart of 
eer she had, and when I did, she asked me to join 
them. Later we wrestled in the shallow water that came 
ust up to my chest, and she kissed me and felt the bulge — 
in my trunks as we stood there and smiled at each 
_other, my hand cupping her beautiful round ass, her . 
hand on my dick. I asked her if we could go to her — 
place, and she said no, she was married, but let’s go to 
a hotel. I swam in the cold water until it went down 
before I joined them again on the blanket. co 
The girlfriend, who lived down the hall from Brandy, 
was hustling the guy she had picked up, and she had 
him in a state of great excitement. He was a night: 
watchman in his fifties. She told him what she would do 
to him in the hotel and laughed at the money he of-_ 
fered. When he finally gave her a twenty, she agreed to _ 
go. Shortly after they’d left, two cops came. They said — 
that we weren’t allowed to drink on the beach and con- © 
fiscated the Pinch Bottle, to: drink in the squad car. At 
least they didn’t bust us. eS 
We drove to a hotel she knew about. I had to change 
_ into civvies in the car, because the girl at the desk said 
that no servicemen could be registered, not even offi- 
cers. I trembled as I unlaced my jump ‘boots. It had. 
_been so long since I’d had a woman, out there in the 
Colorado: Rockies, climbing up and down mountains 
with George Company. HO 
We walked to the room, the desk clerk smiling as we 
climbed the stairs, because I was a very young man and 
Brandy was at least thirty-five. I had bought three half- 
pints of gin and some ginger ale on the way down, and 
after I sent out for ice, I took off Brandy’s blouse and 
kirt and unpinned the swimsuit; the zipper peeled open — 
itself, and there was a deep line above her breasts 
where it had dug in. She played with me, smiling and 
asking if I would eat her. She said that she loved head 
d that even though her husband ‘was no good for 
screwing, he could go down like no one else. She be- 
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gan to undress me, and when she’d rolled my swim- 
ming trunks off, she knelt at my feet, looked at me, 
and cupped my dick in one hand. Then she put it in 
her mouth, and I stood there, my fingers in her hair, 
thinking how warm and soft her mouth was, her thick 
‘lips working so gently. I pulled her up and carried her 


have a bath first, I had to bathe the sand off her, so I 
did. Then she bathed me, and all that time it was stand- 
ing up, with me almost going crazy. I didn’t know how 
excited she was herself until I lifted her onto the bed; 
it slid in so easily because she was so wet, and she came 
tight away. We screwed and drank all night, and she 
coaxed me all that time to go down on her. Early that 
dawn, drunk, I was on my way, my head on her round 
brown belly, when she said “Hell, yes; do it,” her voice 
as hard as a whore’s on army payday. I looked at her 
face, and it was ugly, and when she tried to push my 
head deeper down, I hit her across the face. She liked 
that best of all. 
When I got my discharge from the Army and et- 
rolled at the university, I would call her to arrange a 
meeting whenever I was between women and needed 
one badly. She understood and said she didn’t care, be- 
cause she liked the way I screwed. 
That previous night I had come to her place to pick 
her up, but her husband came home before we could 
- leave, and after she told him I was making it with her 
girlfriend down the hall and had come there to wait 
because the husband was home, the three of us went out 
to the cheap bars on Lake Park and got drunk. Later 
we crawled into their bed together, Brandy in an ex- 
pensive negligee between the two of us. 
__ Tleft before she woke up, and I suppose he whipped 
her. She liked being beaten and then eaten by him. That 
was their bit, and they. were happy, so who am T to 
criticize? 
T thought about the rut I had fallen into. The pa C 
shared: had become notorious, and people came by 
: the time, late at night, after their square house pare 
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yere over. We let them in if they brought whiskey and 
ad good-looking girls with them. It was understood 
hat no bottles ever left the pad, no matter how much 
iquor was left in them. That was our price for the pad, 
ind nobody ever complained about it. But now that 
wo younger roommates had moved in, things were get-: 


that I often had to study in the library, without my 
musicand my beerhandy. = 8 ee 
One night I came home with a girl I dug very much, 
_after we’d had a pitcher of beer and cheeseburgers at 
Johnnie’s. We'd intended to go to bed, but there was a 
arty, and I was bugged, because I wanted her. We 
walked into the kitchen, where a young pretty boy, with © 
a glass of wine in his hand, stood next to a girl he 
_ wanted to impress. 
_ “Were you invited to this party?” he said, blocking — 
_ our way. He looked me up and down. SEES SELES 
_ “No, baby,” I said. “I wasn’t invited to the goddamn __ 
aie Get out of my way.” He put a hand on my 
est. Bo 
“Well, you can’t come in.” I put my hand over his 
face and pushed him on his ass into the dining room, 
the wine spilling on his good tweed suit, and I told 
_him not to get up, that Pd whip him until he crawled 
_ if he tried. I could see the fear in his eyes, but his girl- 
riend was standing right there, and he had to impress 
her. Someone told him I lived there as he got up, and 
s he smiled and apologized, we walked past him into 
the bedroom. The party continued. until I had to take 
my girl home at dawn, and we made no love that night. 
‘hat was the kind of thing it had become: getting 
drunk, doing nothing, and when someone called me a 
fessional student, I wondered if he was right. Pd 
Ist two jobs in one year, and my writing was a mess— 
ie novel no good, and the short stories worse. IT needed 
hange of scenery. oo 
hung around long enough to vote in the presidential 
tion, even though I couldn’t vote for either candi- 


_ date. My grandmother, who had never been allowed to 
vote until she came to Chicago from Mississippi, never 


me. She was a Republican. until the day she died, be- 
cause “Lincoln was a Republican, and he freed us.” I 
packed my things into the car that morning and walked 
to the polls, into the voting booth, and after pulling the 
lever marked “Socialist,” I strolled back, got into the 
car, and headed for Washington. 

_ The night before, I'd called almost every chick J 
knew for a farewell drink. They were all sorry that I 
- was leaving, but they were all busy, and I thought that 
there was a hell of a lot of hair being washed in Chicago 
that ne 


Chapter , 


I was back in Chicago in three months. Chicago is at 
least honest in the way it messes with you. In Washing- 
ton they do it with a sweet southern smile and a lot of 
_magnolia bullshit. I checked into the Washington Kappa 
house with my records, and each morning I went from 
agency to agency, filling out forms, being interviewed. 
_Then I would eat some soul food in a small down-home 
restaurant just off the Howard campus, and using a 
tiend’s library card, I’d take out some books from the — 
_Howard library. The rest of the afternoons I used to 
_catch up on my reading, until the gang came back from. 
classes. It was a good group, most of them vets on the 
GI bill like myself, and. we swung on next to nothing. 

I got the message after just a few days of job-hunting. 
With one degree and three years of grad school, I could 
pet the same kind of job that a white boy could get with 
less than ten years of education. And what bugged me 
_was that Washington’s black bureaucrats all thought I 
_was eel for not taking the jive clerical jobs I was of- 
ered. : wre iS aahieneia 
“But, honey,” a sweet brown thing working for the 
epartment of Justice told me, “you have to take what 
hey offer you. Most personnel officers out here are from 
€ south, and they won’t ever give you what you de- 
erve, but once you get in, you can go up fast—if you 
et a good supervisor. We all start out like that.” 
_ With her master’s degree, she had come in as a typist; 
d after six years of government service, she was with- 
two promotions of the grade she should have started 

17 ook 
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out with. They all went along with the program and 
hinted that I thought I was something special, refusing 
to accept a job a grade less than my education and vet- 
eran preference entitled me to. 

“The only reason the jive motherfuckers get away 
with this is because you niggers don’t protest,” I told 
them. “As Jong as they can get you this way, why should 
they give you what you deserve? Why don’t you get 
wise?” Then they would point out that they had jobs 

and I was still looking. How can you argue with people 
who think like that? 

I got my check for twenty-five dollars each week 
when I went on unemployment. Every now and then I 
waited tables or checked hats, and meanwhile. I con- 
tinued looking, but I knew by then that I wasn’t going 
to get a fair shake in Washington. I also knew that I 
would take no job until I did. I investigated the out- 
fits recruiting for the foreign service and decided that the 
USIB was doing the kind of things Fd like to get in- 
volved with. I even considered taking one of the jive 
jobs there while finishing my thesis, because being on 
' the inside might give me an edge in getting the job I 
wanted. : 

I went to the USIB headquarters, just down the 
street from the White House. When the secretary in the 
personnel office looked at my application and suggested 
I be interviewed for a position as an officer in the foreign 
service, I almost fell out of my chair, because she was 
the first person in Washington to indicate that I was 
qualified for anything other than pushing a messenger’s 
cart around the halls. The guy who interviewed me was 
straight, too, and two in one day was almost too much 
—way above par in Washington. He told me that 
would be called at a later date for an oral examinatio 
and I went home feeling better than I had in weeks. 

I did find Washington’s women different from thos 
in Chicago. In Chicago they were explicit about the kin 
of job their boyfriends had to have. In Washington th 
wasn’t much of an issue, since almost nobody had 
decent job; but they definitely demanded that you wor 
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Whenever: I approached a girl in the basement bar of the 
iraternity house, we would be making great progress, 
alking about the schools I'd attended and about what 
I'd done in the Army, but then she would invariably ask 
where I was working. When I said I was looking 
around, the freeze came. It got to be so funny after a 
while that I would play the game with myself of trying 
o predict what each one would say in turn when I 
asked fora date andthenforaphonenumber. 
But my stay in Washington was a good thing. I real-. 
_ ized Td been as tight as a clenched fist, and I relaxed 
_ and slept and ate, and after a few weeks I was smiling 
more, feeling better, and the knot inside was begin- 
_ ning to loosen. I started playing cat-and-mouse games 
_ with the personnel counselors when they offered the 
jobs I wouldn’t take, knowing they would get upset and 

_ insulted when Id smile and say no and indicate the kind 
_of thing I might be interested in. Those were white jobs, 
_ and who in hell did I think I was, suggesting that I 
should have one? 

I headed back to Chicago to write the thesis, and this ae 
time the phony black society types and the perpetual 
noisy parties didn’t bother me, I would just roll over 
_ and go to sleep. I thought that the phonies were amus- 
ing, if anything, and I didn’t mind spending most of 
_ my time among the library stacks doing research for . 
the paper. 

_ In March IJ returned to Washington to take the oral 
examination, passed it, and was told that if I passed 
the security clearance, the job would be mine. I remem- 
er well the key question in the examination, and it 
should have warned me, but it didn’t. We had been dis- 
ussing American culture, and I had named most of 
the American Nobel prizewinners for literature, and 

e had talked about Korea and the Berlin airlift; and 
then it came. He was a bright young officer from the 
epartment of State with cropped blond hair and glass- 
He still wore his class ring, and he took notes on 
aper that he took from an attaché case with his initials 
it. Tr recall that he was the only aan there who 
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used a fountain pen instead of a ball-point, twisting th 
cap off to place it on the end with an elegant ges 
which was certain to impress the delegates of the inte: 
national conferences he would one day attend as am- 
bassador. Before asking a new question, he woul 
glance at his notes, which were mostly doodles, but 
don’t think he knew I could see that. Then he woul 
raise his eyes and look straight at me through the glass- 
es, without blinking, and clearing his throat, he leaned 
back in his chair, holding his Schaeffer’s pen between 
ps knuckles of his right hand and the fingers of his 
eft. oe . : 

“Mr. Burrell, how would you explain the ... eh. . 
race problem to, say, an Indian?” 

“Well, I think that first I would try to put it in per-_ 
spective, by relating it to something in his own society. 
I might draw a parallel between the problem in the 
United States and the caste system in India, point out — 
the inherent injustices. in each, the weight history an 
tradition played in each, and then I would indicate 
that although the caste system had been outlawed in 
India quite successfully, considering the many centurie: 
of tradition and custom that had to be overcome, tha 


_ knew it was bullshit, and I think everyone on the panel 
knew it, but I figured it to be the kind of charade tha 
would go over well. I knew I had scored when the 
all looked as if a child had correctly recited a bit o 
poetry or the Ten Commandments. Later I found th 
phrase “put in perspective” to be a USIB cliché an 
what I'd said a standard approach. = 

Once I was sworn in, I walked lightly and backed 
off crises or moved around them. One morning at the 
Foreign Service Institute, just across the river in Arling. 
ton at the foot of the cemetery, walking toward th 

_ building where we were taking our two-week course in 


_ “Pm sorry,” he said in that soft tidewater accent. 
“I'm truly sorry, but we can’t serve you here. It’s not 
the way I feel, but it is the law and the company 
_ policy.” : : 

It was never their doing, and they were always sor- 
ty, except for the bitter pinched-faced redneck wait- 
resses who hated your guts and let you know it. Six ~ 
generations of Anglo-Saxon inbreeding and a brain the 

_ size of a pea, but better than you are, and proving it by 
not selling you acup of coffee. ts oo 
“I guess I forgot I was in Virginia,” I said, with the 
mirror image of his smile as part of the charade. 
“I can let you have a cup to go.” Again the smile. 


door. All of us stood up without saying a word, and the — 
place fell very quiet as we walked out together. I did _ 
not go to the director of the institute to tell him some- 
thing I figured he knew—that the corner drugstore, 
which got a great deal. of business because of the in- 

stitute, would not serve: people who were the wrong 

color, including his Asian and African language in- 

structors. It was my temperament to lean into a thing 

like that, but-I simply copped out because I was still on 

probation and I didn’t want to jeopardize the job that I 

had tried so hard to get. I kept my mouth shut and 

_ daily boarded the shuttle bus, crossed the bridge to the 

Department of State building, and ate in the cafeteria 
there. I remember thinking as I passed the Lincoln 

_Memoral that Virginia was quite a place to teach a 

‘Rigger about Communist tyranny. 

__ That August, a classmate invited the entire group to 

‘Atlantic City over Labor Day weekend, as guests of his 

_wacle who owned a small tourist hotel there. He went 
_up the weekend before to make final arrangements, and 


The black kitchen help looked through the kitchen 
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the following Monday, when we were studying Ameri- 
can folk art at the National Gallery, he asked if he 
could speak to me alone. We walked outside during 
the break and stood on the broad steps overlooking 
the wide, spacious avenue. He was fidgeting, so I 
asked him what was on his mind. ae 
“I don’t know how to say this, Dave.” He pushed his 
glasses back up his nose; then he pulled a packet o 
cigarettes out of his jacket pocket. 

“Say what?” . 

“Well, it’s about Labor Day weekend. You. know, 
you said that you would like to go.” 

: So??? se : : 

_ “Well, Dave, I just talked to my uncle, and I found 
out that he doesn’t accept anybody colored. It’s no 
him, he’s really a wonderful guy, but it’s a small kind 
of family hotel, and, well, the business would b 
ruined.” : 

I looked down the long, clean lines of the gallery an 
tried to remember if the pillars were Doric or Ionic 
You were supposed to be able to tell by the base, th 
top, and the fluting. . 

“It’s the kind of people who stay there,” he con. 
tinued. “You know, not very well-educated, a bit nar. 
row-minded, small-business types. We’d both love t 
have you, but it’s the business. Hell, I wouldn’t want t 
hurt you for anything in the world. I just didn’t know 
before. It never occurred to.me.” 

“How many summers you said you worked in tha 
hotel, Sid? Since you were thirteen, I think you said.” 

_ “Yes, but I just never noticed that there were n¢ 
colored staying there. You know how it is, one neve 

~ thinks about it.” : 

_ “Yeah, I know-how it is.” 5 

“Well, look,” he said, stuffing the pack of cigaret 
back into his pocket, “couldn’t you.stay in one of 
colored hotels? There’s really a good one nearby, a 

-- my uncle would gladly cover the bill”... - 

_ “No, Sid, I don’t think I could accept that. I 

its betterifI don’t go.” ss — 
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‘But what about the others? What will they think? 
‘ou know how much we all like you.” : 
_“T just won’t show. It’s no problem.” 
“Are you sure you won’t come, Dave? It should be a_ 
onderful. weekend.” 
I thought I must have played my role to the ‘hilt if 
€ assumed I’d come under those circumstances. “No, 
id,” I said, “I don’t think I can come. You and the 
thers have a good time. I’ll see you: next week. Come 
n, I think the break is over; let’s go look ‘at: some 
ore Shaker furniture.” 
We turned and walked back up the broad steps; out 
the sun. They never went to Atlantic City, and I 
hever found out why. The week after Labor Day, I 
was informed that my first assignment would be in 
ht that in some ways it might prove 
Virginia, or Atlantic City, 
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Chapter 4 


T had to change planes in Beirut, and I had enough 


do any sightseeing in town. I sat on the mezzanine 
overlooking the field and watched the planes take off 
and land and listened to the announcements in French, 
Arabic, and English on the public-address system until 
the flight to Baghdad was announced. . 
It was October 1957, the prejet age; we headed east 
over the Syrian desert, the four piston engines vibrating 
like four giant eggbeaters. I looked out-of the window 
at the desert below: a flat, grayish mass; no trees, no 
vegetation, no people. It ‘wasn’t sand with dramatic 
dunes; it wasn’t anything at all. Then the color began . 
to change to green, and I saw the Euphrates in the 
distance, and later, as we began our descent, the Tigris. 
As I fastened my seat belt, I caught my first glimpse of 
the buildings, towers, and minarets of Baghdad and 
wondered what the hell I was doing way out here. 

My special passport got me through in a hurry. Helen 
‘Bauer, the: acting exec, was waiting forme to help me 
clear customs. She was a tall, slim woman with close- 
ropped hair. When I mentioned the heat, she laughed 
nd told me to wait until next: summer, “Nowadays,” 
he said, “it only gets up to around a hundred degrees, 
ut in the summer it goes over one-twenty.” 

“We walked out into the street and climbed into a 
Villys carryall. The airport is in the old city across the 
ver; I looked: downriver and saw the sun glinting on 
e coe of the Blue Mosque. We drove past women 
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time to shave and change my shirt, but not enough too: 
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who walked slowly with things on their. heads, th 
black abaya flowing to their ankles. Donkeys move 
back and forth, giving way slowly to sleek modern c 
that honked their way noisilydownthe road. 
We crossed Queen Alwiyah Bridge. The river wai 
very low; you could see the high-water marks on th 
bridge pylons. Both banks were broad patches of mud 
and sand bars rose here and there in the middle of th 
river. High overhead, kites circled slowly. Even highe 
just specks in the sky, were the vultures. Crossing the 
bridge was like moving into a different world. The old 
city still had something of the taste, smell, and flavor of 
the Arabian Nights; there was something of forever 
about it. Across the river you were in a twentieth- 
century city. At the end of the bridge I noticed two 
buttoned-up British armored cars, the covers off the 
guns. When the carryall halted, I looked out over South 
Gate Square and saw.a large number of young Arabs, 
with only a few abaya-clad women among them. 
“The building at the end of the square is ours,” said 
Helen. Then she turned to her assistant, who. hadn’t 
oe word since we left the airport. “What’s going on, 
eke?” 

“A student demonstration against the Baghdad 
Pact,” he said. Helen sat back in her seat with a sigh 
of disgust. 

Do they demonstrate a lot?” I asked. 
_. “Whenever the weather is good. It’s just an excuse to 
. get out of classes, and it’s a nuisance, because they 
usually end up right here and tie up traffic for hours.” 
She looked out at the students with resentment. “Wel- 
come to the Arab world,” she said. “Nothing ever 
works, and chaos is the rule.” 
I glanced at Zeke and wondered why she mad 
remark like that with him listening, but I found out 
later that: Zeke was a Christian: who shared her con- 
tempt of the Arabs and that. the driver didn’t speal 
English. = seh a : : : 

The students: were split up in small groups, sur- 

rounding speakers, each competing for a larger audi. 
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ce. Some of them carried placards in Arabic, which 
couldn’t read. They were in a festive mood, laughing, 
king, and breaking out in song, the young men 
ncing among themselves. Beyond the grass-covered 
nter of the roundabout in the square were cops; they 
ore helmets, carried three-foot-long clubs, and wore 
und wicker shields on their left arms. We sat there in 
e heat, and I noticed Helen hadn’t begun to perspire 
yet, while I could feel the moisture soaking my, shirt 
and suit coat in the back. 

_ A couple of students noticed. us,. and motioning to 
others, approached the carryall on the tun, grinning all - 
the way. We rolled up the windows as they ap- 
proached, and in a minute we were surrounded by 
grinning faces speaking a language I couldn’t under- 
stand. They began rocking the carryall, and gradually 
the mood of the crowd changed. One student. pulled 
back his head and spat on the glass, inches away from 
‘Helen’s head. She stared straight ahead as if he weren’t — 
there. “Savages,” she muttered under her breath. The 
spittle ran slowly down the glass. 

I thought I'd come a hell of .a long way to get 
lynched, and reached over to the. back seat to get the — 
jack handle. “No,” said Helen, “whatever happens, you 
mustn’t fight back; it would create an international in- 
cident. Remain calm and stare them down.” I looked at 
her and thought that she’d seen too many Tarzan 
movies; she really believed that an imperious look 
would turn them on their heels. I laid the jack handie 
at my feet and didn’t say anything, but I knew that if 
they grabbed me, I was going for..somebody’s head, 
ternational incident or not. 

One of the students shouted what appeared to be a 
rning, but before they could all get away from the 
truck, he was flung violently against the side of the 
illys, his head against the window, contorted with 
ain. The cop behind him brought down his long billy 
gain, a calm, disinterested cop-look on his face. The 
udent fell down. 

Students were running all over the square to escape 
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‘the advance of the cops, who moved in a skirmish line 
lashing out at everyone in their path. In a few momen 
it was all over. The cops pushed their captives towarc 
wire-cage paddy wagons that looked like large Londo: 
taxicabs, ambulance attendants moved in with stretch 
ers for the ones unable to walk, and a cop in a whit 
pith helmet and white gloves began directing traffic. 

We moved around the roundabout, turned right int 
Rashid Street, and stopped in front of a hotel. 

“As soon as you freshen up, come on back to the 
office and join the staff meeting,” said Helen. She sure 
was an iceberg bitch. a : 

’ The hotel, broad and squat, sat on the riverbank and 
had a broad patio on the river side. It had old- 
fashioned high-ceilinged rooms with a heavy, austere, 
comfortable Victorian look. The bathroom alone was 
about the size of a modern American hotel room. I 
took a shower, changed, and went out into ‘the hot 
noon sun. It was siesta time; there were only a few 
beggars in the street, and a sleepy shoeshine boy who 
gave me only half a pitch. I walked the two hundred 
yards down Rashid Street to the USIB building and 
climbed the stairs to the second floor. A pretty Arab 
_secretary told me to walk right into the PAO’s office. 

‘The staff sat in a semicircle around a big desk with a 
gold-fringed American flag behind it. There was a pic- 
ture of President Eisenhower on the wall—a four-color 
print. The man seated behind the desk got up and 
moved around it. 

“Hello, Dave. Welcome to Baghdad; glad to have 
you aboard.” He gave me a fleshy handshake. “I'll in 
troduce you to the rest of the staff as soon as we’ 
finished here. How are things in Washington? Got an: 
words of wisdom for us from headquarters? As you’v 
probably guessed, I’m Carl Taylor, the acting PA! 
He moved back behind the desk, motioning me to 
empty seat. ee — 

_ “Well, gang, let’s get back to work, give the goo 
old taxpayers their money’s worth. What's the wot 
with the press, Bill?” oe Soe 
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“We placed three hundred and forty-two column 
inches of copy last week,” said a small, neatly built 
man. “That’s an increase of sixty inches over the pre- 


“Good, that’s very good! Doy you think we can pe a 
dispatch out of that increase? You. know, Washington 
likes ‘evidence of effectiveness.’.” 

“Carl, I don’t think the increase quite fits the defini- 
tion of ‘evidence of effectiveness’ as described in the — 
message last month, but we can certainly give it a nor- 
mal reporting dispatch. We also got some. editorial com- 
ment in one or two of the papers.” 

_ “Fine. Anything else?” 

“Yeah, I have the clippings and translations on the 
ambassador’s garden party last week. A couple of pix, 
too; the ambassador’s wife wanted them for her scrap- 
book.” He paused to look at the ceiling and said, “And, 
oh, yeah . .-. reception of the ‘wireless file’ is much 
berter since. the. installation of the new radio equip- — 
ment.” : 
“How’s the WEEKA coming?. And, oh, yes, do you — 
have anything..for the .ambassador’s. staff meeting; 
any inside-intelligence-type stuff?” 

“WEEKA’s all right, and Till have that stuff on your 
desk tomorrow morning. And when I talked to the 


_ “Good. show!” said Taylor. “TIL report that at the 
next Country Team meeting.”. . : 
It droned. on like that: petty gossip and the num- 
ts game. They seemed to judge their. abilities by the 
umn inch, tonnage of pamphlets and leaflets, time 
the air, or library attendance. No one seemed con- 
med with influencing opinions or changing atti- 
des; and no one mentioned the demonstration. I tried 
ok interested as the jargon flew across the room. 
inally, when everyone had reported his figures and/ 
ood: it ended. I glanced at my watch; more than 
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metothestaff. ee 
“Dave? Pil go right around the circle. This is Ji 
Bennett, radio officer; Helen you’ve met; Bill Jone 
press and publications; Doris Doolittle, our region 
library director: she handles our libraries here and 
Jordan as well; John Schuman, cultural attaché; Andy 
Farmer, films; and these pretty girls are Jane Bokowski 
and Pat Brodie, our secretaries. You'll be seeing a lot 
of us in the next few months, and we’re all glad to have 
- you here. Stick around after every one leaves; I want 
to have a little chat with you.” We shook hands and 
‘smiled, mumbling things to one another. As they filed 
out of the office, Taylor walked back around his desk 
and motioned me to my chair. 
“How do you like Baghdad?” 
. “Hlaven’t seen enough to know, but it seems interest 
ing from what research I’ve done on the place.” 
“Tt is. There’s something special about the Arabs, 
Have you read The Seven Pillars of Wisdom?” 
“Not yet, but I intend to.” 
“Well, you should. I think Lawrence had a deeper 
understanding of these people than any other westerner 
I can think of. The Arabs are a wonderful race; they 
have great depth and incredible loyalty, but it’s no 
easily bought. Once you have an Arab for a friend, 
lad, you have a friend for life.” He loosened his tie ant 
unbuttoned his collar. “The desert Arabs, of. course, 
are the best of the lot. Great pride and impressive di 
nity; they despise the city Arab, and sometimes I 
inclined to agree with them. Once Arabs lose the si 
plicity of the desert life, something ugly happens 
them; they become cunning, sly, untrustworthy, la 
and underhanded. But the nomadic tribes, ah, lad, 
last of the simple men, living a simple life by a si 
code. You’re fortunate to be here. I don’t think I 
ever be happy away from these people.” He finger 
manila folder on his desk. “I was looking ove: 
personnel folder. Good background; you attended 
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e schools. I went to Bates and AUB in Beirut my- 
elf. What was your field?” 2 
- “Political science and international relations.” 
“Well, I think you may have to forget much of the 
eory you learned. It’s one thing to work things out 
tellectually, another to deal with day-to-day problems 
n the spot.” He learted forward. “Tell me, 1s this your | 
first job?” 
I had to suppress a stale. “No, but the first one ‘Tve 
onsidered a possible career.” 
“Yes, that’s a good way to think of it; it can be a 
good career, a challenging and honorable career, a 
chance to serve.” He sat back, as smug as a successful 
olitician. “Well, now, do you have any problems we 
an help you with? I'd like to see you sine in as 


“What’s the housing situation like?” 
“There are few apartments in Baghdad. Most of us 
ve in houses. But Helen or the embassy housing sec- 


een help you there. Do you have a car on the 
a 


“No,” I said. 
“Well, the Baghdad bus system is the best in the | 
Middle. East; you should have no trouble ‘getting 
‘ound. 
“Now, for the rest-of the week I want you to go over 
e Country Plan and certain of the files. You can use 
e extra desk in the outer office. Just jot down any 
westion that comes to mind, lad, and first thing Mon- 
ay morning we'll sit down to have another chat and 
ll try to put things in perspective for you.” He looked 
of the window, frowning briefly. “You have to re- 
1ember that this is one of the most vital posts we have. 
mall country, but the cornerstone of foreign poli- 
y in the Middle East, the keystone of the Baghdad 
act. These people are our greatest friends, and it’s our 
to help them help themselves; to help them dem- 
trate to other Arab nations that turning your back 
the West is not.the way to progress.” He act ep and = 
ked me to the door of the office. 
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- Siesta was ending, and Rashid Street was beginnin; 
to awaken. It was extremely narrow for a main street 
the houses, built close together to create some sha 

and refuge from the sun, overhung the sidewalks an 
were supported by pillars. A few older women wor 
the abaya crossed over the lower part of their faces: 
but there were also office girls with subtly made-u 
a and a glimpse of a Paris frock hiding beneath th 

aya. S 

I thought about Carl Taylor as I walked slowly to- : 
ward the hotel, drinking in the sounds, sights, and 

smells of the street. He couldn’t be more than a few 
years older than me, and I was more amused than 
annoyed by his calling me “Jad.” 

I walked into the bar of the hotel and ordered an 
‘Iraqi beer. Across the terrace, traffic moved slowly on 
‘the river. The beer was good, and after I ordered 
‘another one, I decided to go up to my room and lie 
down before dinner. I didn’t wake up until three the 
next morning. 

I spent the next few weeks reading the files, and 
that shook me up, because it looked as if we were act- 
ing as a propaganda office for the Iraqi government. 
The bulk of our propaganda was designed to make the 
king, the crown prince, prime minister, and their de- 
velopment plans for the country attractive. We also 
told the Iraqis how swinging the Baghdad Pact was, 
and if we could work it in, we said a few nice things 
about the United States. It puzzled me, because I didn’t 
know yet that we had put most of our Middle Eastern 
eggs in an extremely leaky basket, that most of our 

" propaganda was designed to convince ourselves of the 
brilliance of our policy. The entire program looked as 
it were full of holes, and my asking questions about th 
holes didn’t help to make me popular. oe 

When I finished the files, I had another confere: 
with Carl Taylor. He was glowing with health 
goodwill, everyone’s idea of the all-American ‘boy. 

“Well, Dave, have you a bird’s-eye view of how 

- shop operates?” eee 
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~ “Tt’s a lot of stuff to absorb, but I think it will all 
fall into place after I’ve been here for a while,” I said. 

“Good. I would have been disappointed if you 
thought it made sense this soon. When I arrived three 
years ago, it was confusing to me; and I’d been in this 
part of the world for quite some time. You know, I 
studied at the university in Beirut when I was re- | 
cruited. Invaluable training; a knowledge of the lan- 
guage opens countless doors in this part of the world.” 

We chatted for about an hour, mainly about what a 
bright young guy he was. And he was a very impres- 
sive young man. He was particularly good at making 
presentations of the USIB program to various groups. _ 
He would tie up the exhibits section for ten days in a 
row to make charts, signs, and flip cards for a thirty- 
minute speech outlining what we were doing in Iraq. 
He would come into the office in the morning, well- 
pressed, wearing his Brooks Brothers clothes with | 
casual ease. By the time he’d had coffee, he would be | 
in shirt-sleeves, rolled halfway up his forearms, and his 
tie would be loosened. During lunch and on the way _ 
home he looked like the impeccably dressed holder of a 
lifetime key to the Playboy Club—a Brooks Brothers 
Babbit. oo 

I sat there listening to him tell:me once again how 
this was the most important post in the Middle East 
and perhaps in the world, and I looked at his suit, 
wishing I could afford one like it. It gave me the proper 
look of admiration. Later, after I’d found out how im- 
portant that was,-I always thought of his wardrobe 
when I was his audience. : : 

He asked me if I had any criticism on the program 
outlined in the files, and before I could answer, he be- 
gan to defend it. He stated firmly but gently that I 
_hadn’t been in the foreign service—or in Baghdad— 
long enough to have any intelligent criticism about the 
program, but that since I was obviously an intelligent 
person, he was sure that it wouldn’t take me long to see 
the wisdom of the USIB output. And then something 
began to dawn on me: I'd been discussing the files _ 
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- with Helen every morning over coffee, raising hypotheti- 

cal points about the program; and she had made daily 

_ reports to Carl. ee : 
“You must understand that things are different out 
here,” he said. “Democratic ideals are fine, but this cul- 

ture and these people haven’t progressed far enough to 
be ready for the luxury of democratic concepts and in- 
‘stitutions as we know them. The prime minister knows 
these people and their shortcomings far better than we 
do, and he is right when he says that things must be 
done his way.” He leaned forward and tried to look 
through my mask. - 

“Stability is the watchword until enough education 
and economic development can be provided to provide 
the firm foundation for democracy as we know it. This 
is the most stable government in the Middle East.” He 
leaned back to give me a fatherly smile. 

“Admittedly, there is some opposition to the govern- 
ment policies of the prime minister, and she is personal- 
ly unpopular, but that’s mainly because he underesti- 
mates the value of a good public-relations program. He 

- feels no need to be loved; in fact, he likens his position 
to the one of a family patriarch or a tribal sheik. Our 
job, then, is to make him popular with the people in 
spite of himself.” He paused to look out of the window. 

“You will encounter a lot of criticism of the govern- 
ment and of our support of it, particularly from stu- 
dents and young intellectuals. But keep in mind that 
better minds than yours and mine decide our policy, 
and you can bet that they know what they’re doing.” 

He turned his eyes away from the window and looked 

at me with meaning. “It’s your job to defend our policy, 
not to criticize it.” I got the message. 


- Chapter 5 


We had a lot of staff meetings in Baghdad: the reg- 
ular weekly ones and unscheduled ones that sprang up 
anytime Taylor wanted an audience, which was often. 
He would call meetings of the entire American staff, 
meetings of just the press section or the cultural section 
or of both. He had monthly meetings of the entire staff 
in the auditorium, complete with translator for those 
Iraqi staff members who spoke only Arabic. He used 
to kick off a new propaganda campaign like a Madison _ 
Avenue account executive. I remember one meeting in 
particular. or oe 
Taylor waited until we were all gathered in a semi- 
circle in front of his desk, asked his secretary to take 
notes, swept us with his eyes, and said, “Gang, we have 
a hot new item in from Washington: one of the biggest 
things to come out of the outfit since I've been with 
USIB!” He paused and looked at each of us. “I happen 
to know personally that this thing has come right off 
Madison Avenue. and might mark the beginning of 
close cooperation between our team and the best ad- 
vertising minds in the world. Think about that!” He 
gave us one of. his. Taylor-made: pauses for impact. 
_ “Future cooperation. between Mad. Av and: our team 
_ wnight well binge on the. success. of ‘this campaign; so, I 
Want us to give this thing top: priority. It’s going to be 

an all-media effort. The theme, gang, is: ‘People’s Cap- 
_ italism’!” He smiled broadly... 
_. “Think of the beauty and subtlety of it. We steal the 
_ Commies’ own pet word.” He paused again and licked 
Ane 37 
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his lips. “ ‘People’s Capitalism.’ Right there, in two _ 
words, we gave lie to the Marxist theory that capitalism 
is for the few. This whole campaign is to show how 
capitalism, as we have developed it in America, benefits 
everyone.” I was about to make a joke when I re- 
alized he was serious. 

“Bill?” Taylor said. 

“Well, we already got some advance material on this 
thing,” said Bill. “Photographs, magazine articles, some 
press releases: a big pile of stuff. One thing that caught 
my eye is a picture story on a blue-collar worker in 
Detroit. Works in an auto factory, owns two cars, lives 
in a twenty-thousand-dollar home in the suburbs; shots 
of him going to work in his new car, on the assembly 
line, in his new home, things like that. Good stuff.” 

Taylor sat up straight and took off his horn-rimmed 
glasses. They broke up the moon-roundness of his face 
and made him look older. I always wondered if they 
had plain ground glass. “Sounds good,” he said. “T re- 
member seeing those pix. What kind of play did you 
have in mind?” 

“I figure an across-the-board thing. One photo lay- 
out as an exclusive to, say, Alwiyah; they’ve given us 
good cooperation before. Then, we could do a big lay- 
out in our own magazine, in both the English and 
Arabic editions, complete with text; split up the pix not 
used in our release to Alwiyah and send. them. to the 
other papers.” 

- “Good show. If we get good coverage, we can give 
Washington something on the increase in column inches 
over last month,” said Taylor. He looked at Helen. 
“How about exhibits? We ought to be: able to. do up 
something big enough to fill the auditorium. Any bud- _ 
get problems there, Helen?” 

“No, Carl, I think there’s enough in the: exhibit 
budget to permit something like you mention.” 

“But, Carl, I thought: you said you were going to _ 
shift some of the exhibits’ budget to the library,” said 
Doris Doolittle, smiling as always, looking more than 
ever like a pouter pigeon with her big chest, her tiny 
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feet not quite touching the floor. “I’d already made 
plans for the extra money,” she said. I could almost see _ 
the feathers. Her hair was the exact color of a pigeon’s 
back. “Why can’t we just put up a smaller exhibit 
downstairs in the entrance like the regular ones? Per- 
haps run it longer?” She batted the short lashes of her 
Pigey-pigeon eyes. She was very cute; everybody loved 
er. 

Taylor gave her his most seductive smile. “No, Doris, 
I think we ought to play this one bigger. Besides, it 
won’t cut very much into the money we had in mind. 
Actually, I envision the exhibit as a peg for a multi- 
media project that involves the cultural section as well. 
We invite some of the more prominent Iraqis. First 
they listen to’a lecture on ‘People’s Capitalism’ from, 
say, Professor Sayyid, and then they can wander 
around and look at the exhibit with drinks. How does 
that sound to:you, John?” 

“Sounds great to me, Carl. I’d intended using Sayyid. 
for one of the ‘Impression of the United States’ lectures, 
but he’d be excellent for this, Shall we have it in Arabic 
or English?” 

“English, I think. I’d like to have some: of the em- 
bassy types attend. Try to set the thing up and tet me 
know what’s up. What about movies, John?” 

“We just got a movie in on this worker you plan to 
feature. I’ve got it scheduled for screening at three. Can 
you take a look?” asked John Schuman. 

“Let me check.” Taylor fingered his desk calender. 
“Yep, I can make it. If we like the film, let’s show it 
at the end of Sayyid’s speech. Tell him to keep the 
lecture to about forty minutes, if he can.” He put his 
glasses back on, looked at some papers on his desk, 
and then swept the room with a Churchillian glance. “If 
we can get some prominent: people, we could shoot 
some newsreel footage: What do you think, Andy?” 

“Sure, we can shoot it. But I’ve been wondering how 
many people are going to pay any attention to stories 
about a worker with a two-car garage. A factory worker 
here makes less than half a buck a day, and common 
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labor earns twenty-five cents. Are they really going to — 
believe that this guy in Detroit works for a living? Hell, 
from the way you describe him, he lives better than a 
factory owner here. Besides, I’ve been around, and I 
never knew of a Jaborer who had a two-car home,” 
said Andy. Taylor pushed up his glasses and pinched 
his nose in an effort to hide his irritation. An uneasy 
silence fell across the room. Washington projects were 
never criticized, no matter how inapplicable they might 
be in a given post. You dealt with them as suggested by 
Washington, wrote your reports, and convinced your- 
self that you were changing attitudes in a favorable 
way, selling the people on the American Way of Life. 

Taylor colored, cleared his throat, and replaced his 
horn-rims as if he were lowering the visor on a helmet. 
He glanced at the papers before answering. 

“According to the bio data sent us by Washington” — 
he looked briefly at Andy and then around the room 
for support—“this worker is a foreman in an auto fac- 
tory, and I understand they make pretty good money in 
those plants. I doubt very much they would send us 
something that couldn’t be checked out. Credibility is 
the USIB watchword, you know.” 

“That’s just the point. What’s the use of sending 
stuff about a guy who’s on top of the labor pile to a 
country that hasn’t even been touched by the Indus- 
trial Revolution and then try to palm him off as a 
typical American worker?” 

Taylor fingered his glasses, then his regimental 
striped tie. “You might have a point there, Andy. But 
this is what we have been offered by Washington, and 
our mission, in addition to being credible,.is to present 
the best possible image of the United States,” he said, 
giving Andy a catlike smile. Whenever Taylor got up- 
tight, he turned to. Doris..“Doris, do: you think you — 

_ tnight be able to get a special shelf display of books on | 
the American economy, workers, things like that?” 

“Oh, yes,” she cooed, “I have some wonderful things 
downstairs. There’s a new book just in, comparing the _ 
U.S. economy with the Soviet Union’s, strong anticom- _ 
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- Taunist material and, of course, there is always 1984 
and Animal Farm.” 

“Jim?” asked. Taylor. Andy's reel aumtieles had been 
dismissed. : 

“We have a Jot of tapes on the American economy 
back in the radio shop. And they sent us some special 
tapes with the ‘People’s Capitalism’ packet. Tl get to 
work right away on getting it translated. When do we 
kick the show off?” 

“How about two weeks from today? We can run it 
tight through Christmas. We might ask Washington for 
a sequel on our working friend here and show him °: 
celebrating a typical American Christmas; just the right 
thing to showcase American affluence.” He tured to 
Andy to bring him back into the family. 

“Andy, I think we can get some newsreel footage at 
the reception; ribbon-cutting, that kind of thing. Right?” 
He smiled his best toothpaste smile at Andy. Andy was 
forgiven. “I think that about winds it up, huh, gang. 
Let’s see. Press, radio, mo pix, exhibits, library, cul- 


project our best efforts. ’'m sure Washington will be - 
watching us closely on this thing. I think we ought to 
have another staff meeting a few days before the target 
date, let’s say ten days from now, to pull the thing to- 
gether and smooth off the rough edges. Anything else? 
Fine, then let’s roll up our sleeves and get to work.” 
We all filed out, and I walked to the radio office with 
Jim Bennett. He was built like a forties-type halfback, 
slightly out of shape. 
“You know, Jim,” I said, “I agree with Andy. Don’t 
you think this worker. is a bit too good to be true?” 
“You miss the whole point, Dave. We spend most of 
our time out here telling one another what a great 
place America is, and Washington loves to hear what 
‘we're saying. We’re more like a Booster Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, or Kiwanis than anything else.” We 
walked into his office and sat down. “When Boosters 
talk about their town,” he continued, “they don’t talk - 
about the other side of the tracks; that would be ‘nega- 


tural. We all have something to do. Now, let’s give this 
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tive thinking,’ ‘counterproductive.’ ” He took a sip from _ 

a half-empty bottle of flat, warm Coke that sat on his 
desk. “Dave, USIB isn’t really an information agency or 
a propaganda organization. USIB is a gigantic Booster 
Club, plugging the richest, bestest, most forward-look- 
ing, most progressive country in the world.” 

“Also to sell a fascist government to the Iraqi peo- 
ple?” I asked. He gave me a nervous frown. 

“Careful how you. refer to the: Iraqi government, 
Dave.” . 

“It’s not my opinion, man; every Iraqi willing to talk 

about the government puts it down.” 
_ “It’s not our responsibility to judge this government, 
Dave. But we can help create a climate of. stability 
where democratic reforms can take place. These people 
need time.” Et tu, baby, I thought. He was going to 
give me a Carl Taylor lecture about “those people.” “If 
we can demonstrate that the government means well, 
highlight the good. things they’re doing, then real de- 
mocracy has a chance to develop.” 

“Is that why nobody discussed the riot they had the 

_ day I arrived, or the three since then?” 

“We're supposed to prevent that kind of thing from 
happening, so I guess it’s easier to ignore it when it 
does occur.” He swiveled in his chair and. looked.out 
at the river for a moment, then turned again to face me. 
“Look, a lot of what we.do here must look like a 
waste of energy to you, like. it did to. me when I first 
got here, but it’s not all nonsense. Besides, you can. al- 
ways slip in alot. more realistic and—I hate using this 
word now—“‘credible’. stuff. than you. might think. So be 
patient and wait until you have. a section of your own, 
like I have.. Then pass along the pap, and in between, 
do the best job you can. And keep your mouth i sis 
you can’t afford to be an Andy Farmer.” 

“But he made sense to me.” 

_ “Sure, he did, but he’s an old pro, a 4 technician. He 
can afford to be a maverick. There’s no one in the en- 
tire outfit who can turn out a newsreel with his pro- 
fessional touch; he knows it, and so does everyone else. : 
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But we're expendable, we have to bore from within.” 

“If you have to be a Carl Taylor to be successful 
in this racket, I may never get.a promotion,” IT said. 
Td found that I could trust Jim Bennett. ’'d said a few 
forbidden things: during my training in the radio sec- 
tion, and when I realized they hadn’t returned to me, I 
opened up.a bit; and Jim and I would discuss things 
freely. Jim did a lot of writing, and when he got. drunk 
he thought he was Scott Fitzgerald. 

“You shouldn’t be so tough. on ‘Carl. He’s: had four 
promotions in five years, and. he’s done well here. He’s 
one of the highest-ranking officers his age in. the entire 
outfit, and it shows, mainly because. it’s the first thing 
he’s ever been: good at. He flunked: out of OCS in the 
Army, didn’t make the grade on the Mad Av. he’s al- 
ways talking about, and never got his degree from AUB. 
And all of a sudden he’s a bright young man on his 
way up; so you can understand he’s become a bit big- 
headed. He’ll mature.” 

“He’s.a young pompous. ass,”.I said. “He'll mature 

_ into an old pompous ass.” Jim laughed. “Man,” I said, . 
_ “{ sure got off on the wrong foot around here. Looks 
like I’ve been too eager, and I sure as hell seem to have 
gone to the wrong schools.” : 
“Yeah, the boys at State are pretty clannish. You 
know that USIB. used to be: in State, don’t you? They 
couldn’t stand the idea of propagandists. being under 
_ the same roof, And. then, we have real-live. former .. 
newsmen like me, and newsmen are the mortal enemies 
of the diplomat. They had a nice little club going, and 
now all embassies are cluttered up by all kinds of riffraff 
like us who are calling themselves foreign service.” 
“How’d you get into this outfit, Jim?” 
“Well, one day I-woke up with two TV shows and a 
radio show, making more money and drinking more 
whiskey than ever before in my life, not having much 
fun and not writing a damn thing, so. I thought it was 
time to get out from under. ['d. had a few nibbles from 
network TV, but I wanted to be. a writer of great fic- 
tion, not a news-type personality. One day I read an 
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article in a trade journal describing USIB; and one and 
a half novels and numerous short stories later, here I 

- “Think you made the right decision?” 
He shook a cigarette loose from a pack and lit it, blew 
the smoke out through his nostrils. “I think so. I like 
the work. I do a clean job of production; the paperwork 
is a nuisance, but Pm writing better than ever, and 
picking up new material all the time. The kids are 
healthy, and the bank account’s not bad.” He took an- 
other sip of Coke, grimaced, and asked: his: secretary 
to bring us fresh ones. 

“How about you, Dave?” 

I fingered my Coke bottle and thought for a few sec- 
onds. 

You know, I wanted to be a lawyer.” I looked out 
of the window, past his shoulder. “We used to play 
touch football in the street when I was a kid, and every 
time a car came along, we’d have to stop; I saw the 
cars the lawyers drove, and the women sitting next to 
them. Funny, what attracts a kid—a flashy car and 
flashier women. And folks talked about the lawyers 
with the same kind of respect we kids felt for the 
hustlers, racketeers, and gamblers. Sure, the preach~ 
ers and doctors and even the schoolteachers were big- 
time, too, but nothing like the lawyers, the musicians, 
show-business people, and athletes.” I was holding the 

~ bottle with both hands, remembering. “Then, in the se- _ 
mester I went to law school, I found out I didn’t like 
briefing cases. I went into the Army and had to decide 
what to do once I got out.” The Army memories started 
my palms sweating. “I’d become interested in writing 
and thought I might like being a foreign correspondent. 
I'd been on the papers at both schools, and I thought 
of going back to Wisconsin to enter journalism school 
and combine it with a masters in political science. I’ 
always wanted to travel, My brother had spent thr: 
and a half years in Germany, and he dug it; and 

-couldn’t wait to get overseas, too. But I won the Fift 
Army half-mile at the stadium of the University 
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Chicago, and the track coach offered me a scholarship, 
if I could get accepted in grad school. They don’t have 
restrictions against grad students running; they’ Te real 
Oxbridge there in some ways.” 
“T didn’t: know they had intercollegiate sports theres" 
he said. 
“A lot of people think they don’t, but they do, on 
a small-college level. First they dropped football, ‘and 
_ then they dropped out of the Big Ten, but they kept up 
_ sports on a snob basis. Like, they have soccer instead of 
_ football, and fencing, of course. I had a free ride at the 
_ University of Chicago when I was Olympic potential; 
but I got laid up in:an automobile accident, and the 
doctors said I'd never run again. And when I got out 
_ of the hospital, in time to register for a new quarter, I 
__ was referred to the cashier. I went to the coach, and 
he was very nice: he offered to recommend me for a 
tuition loan. I tore up his little note to the bursar and 
applied for one of the loans for the people on the GI 
bill. I ran for the school, anyway. I wasn’t world class 
anymore, but good enough for that kind of competition. 
The coach hinted about another scholarship just ounce 
after that, and then we didn’t talk about it. anymore. I 
didn’t want their goddamn scholarship.” I drained half 
the Coke. “Anyway, they don’t have a journalism — 
school, so I went into international ‘relations. instead: 
And here I am, but now I'm ‘beginning to wonder if I 
fit.” The last was almost to myself. . - 
_ [realized suddenly that I'd been talking quite a long 
time, only vaguely aware that the sun was lower on the 
igtis through the window behind Jim Bennett. During 
¢ conversation, his secretary had announced. that she 
s going home, and the noises of the office emptying 
the halls outside had been an accompaniment to my 
onologue. I was squeezing the Coke bottle. tightly, 
oking into its mouth as if it were a green-colored hole 
my. soul. I put the bottle on Jim’s desk and mumbled 
mething about going home, and he smiled back and 
something about having me out to the house for 
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- | thought as I rode down in the elevator that perhap: 
Td talked too much. Jim was pretty straight, but 
was white, and it didn’t pay to have the mask slip. Th 
I felt guilty for thinking that way. And as I walk 
home in the warm autumn evening, I thought that aft 
being around white folks for a while, you wound up ni 
trusting anyone white, that to be a nigger in a whi 
~ man’s world was a constant struggle against paranoia. 

hurried home to a shower, a drink, and j acme ; 


3 Chapter 6 


I walked. out of the USIB office and had almost 
teached the big roundabout at South Gate when a car 
stopped alongside. It was Taylor, in his chauffeur-driven 
Impala. ; Le omens 

“Need a lift, Dave? Hop in.” He held the right-rear 
door open, but I skirted the rear bumper and got in 
through the opposite door: protocol. Taylor looked 
pleased. DA 

“Where did you learn that trick?” He smiled. “Good 
lad, you pick things up fast. Are you going to the em- 

assy?” ‘ m8 

“No, but close by. Thanks for the lift.” 

“Had any luck with your house-hunting?” 

“J just rented a mushtamal not far from the embassy.” 

“Well, good. That was quick. Some people spend as 
_ Much as three months in the hotel before they find a 
_ place. How are things going in the office?” ue 

“Well,” I said cautiously, “it gets kind of monotonous 
‘Sometimes. As soon as I get the hang of a job in one 
section, it’s time to move on to another, and it starts 
all over again.” ah oe 
“Yes, I can see how that might prove a problem, 
ut I think in the long run you’ll see the training pro- 
‘gtam pay off. Washington thinks a lot of this program 
nd the kind of lads they pick for it. They consider 
ou lads the future hope of the bureau.” He chuckled. 
“Sometimes I envy you your look-in at all sections. My 
experience has been restricted to the fast media side. Of 
course, since I’ve been acting PAO, I’ve learned a lot 
47 
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about the cultural side, but you lads in the trainin 
program have a real look-see at the entire shop from 
worm’s-eye view.” He frowned before. he continued. 
“Tell me, Dave, I don’t know exactly how to put this, 
but do you get much reaction to your color from th 
Arabs here? I know the boys in the shop seem to lik 
you, but how about outside? Any friction?” 

“No, I don’t have any problems with the Arabs. 
They’re not the easiest people in the world to get to 
know, but they’re certainly not hostile. Sometimes they 
think P’m a Kuwaiti or Baslawi and start speaking Ara- 
bic to me a mile a minute.” 

“Well, there are, as you’ve probably noticed, a lot of 
Arabs in Iraq of Negroid descent. Apparently they 
came originally from east and central Africa centuries 
ago; some as slaves, but mostly as mercenaries. The 
Arabs regarded them highly as fighters, and even the 
slaves were eventually freed for valor in combat. Do 
they ask you many questions about the race problem 
in the States?” 

“Not often. They seem to feel it’s a white man’s 
problem,” I said. 

“Well, uh, yes. I think you might have something 
there. They might tend to question whites more often 
than colored people, possibly to avoid hurting your 
feelings.” 

_ “They wouldn’t hurt my feelings.” 

“Well, yes, I know. Just a few hints, lad. Just your 
being out here does a great deal of good for the coun- 
try. You must know by now how distorted and exag- 
gerated the race question is in the European and Arab 
press. They either don’t know about Ralph Bunche and 
people like that, or they find it convenient to ignore 
them. But it’s difficult to ignore you, because you are 
out here in the flesh. So don’t be hesitant to’ discuss 
the racial situation in the United States with Arabs, even 
if you have to bring up the subject yourself, and don’t — 
be modest. Your own accomplishments are as good an | 
example as any that it is possible for Negroes to pro- 
gress if they want to in our country.” Taylor picked a 
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fleck of tobacco from his lip. The cat seemed always to 
be making a fucking speech. 

“Of course, we have our problems on this score, but 
our government is on record as wanting to see to it that 
everyone has an even break, regardless of race, color, 
or creed. Bone up on the Supreme Court decision. Use 
it as an example. Talk about your leaders. You can’t 
discuss this problem too much, lad, and you do your 
_ country a great service in dispelling negative attitudes 
_ about our racial problems.” He leaned. back, pleased 
_ with himself. We were on the river road, and I could 
_ smell the masgouf, the river carp broiled on spits along 

the riverbank. 

“Tell me, Dave, are you finding Baghdad a bit dif- 
ficult?” His voice had changed; he:sounded more at 
ease, and I knew that now he was going to discuss ei- 
ther sports or sex. “Women a bit scarce, huh?” He 
leered. “Best to stay away from these Christian girls. 
They'll try to force you into marriage if you date them 
too steadily, and of course their brother or a‘close rela- 
tive is always along. Now, your best bet is the girls in — 

_ the troupes that come through here at the cabarets, 

_ They’re either DP’s from eastern Europe or Greek, 

sometimes even German. The Arabs treat them pretty 
rough, so they’re usually pushovers for some soft talk. 

_ Take them out to dinner, buy them a dress or a pair of 
shoes, and you’re in until they move on to Beirut; and 
then you can start all over again with the next troupe.” 

_ He nudged. me with his elbow. “Man: has: ‘to “have a 

- little tail now and then, huh, lad?” 

“My place is just ahead,” I said. “Can you let me. 

_ Off at the next corner?” 

___ The car pulled over to the curb, and I got out. 
“Thanks a lot, Mr. Taylor.” : 
“Carl, Dave. Call me Carl. Good hunting, and don’t - 

forget what I told you about those cabaret girls. Ha-ha. 

Night, Dave.” 

I walked around the corner to:the little souk. It was a. 

small market, a concrete. shell. with shops huddled 

around its perimeter and an arcade through its center. — 
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There was a bakery, butcher shops, shops with yard 
goods, several grocery stores, a couple of kebab shops, 
and of course several coffee shops, complete with water 
pipes. I wandered through the souk and around it for 
about half an hour, then entered a grocery store to buy 
a few things for the house. 

“Hello, sir. You speak English, I think. Yes? Wel- 
come to my store. I am Ali.” He spoke with a comic- 
Arab accent. : 
_ I looked at him; I knew a put-on when I heard it, 
He had that nigger smile on his face and the hunch to 
his shoulders, head slightly forward. But the eyes gave 
him away; they always do, but the people who need 
that jazz never look you in the eyes. I ordered what I 
wanted and knew he was studying me while I walked 
around in the store looking at the shelves of canned 
goods. 

“Please, sit for-a minute.” I turned to look at him; his 
accent had suddenly disappeared. I smiled and sat at 
the small desk in the corner. 

“You like a beer?” He reached into the cooler and 
pulled out a frosty bottle of Iraqi beer. 

“Thank you,” I said. 

He sat at the other side of the desk and looked at me 
through narrowed eyes. “You’re an American, I think.” 
He offered a cigarette; they were English Player’s in the 
round can. 

“Yes, ’m American. I live just around the corner.” 

“I know. Here in the souk they wondered who you 
were. You are a student?” 

“No, I work for the American embassy.” 

“You speak some Arabic, they say here in the souk,” 
he said. ® — a 

“Tm learning. I use it when I can. Where’d you learn 
English?” SUPENE ES 

-. “Here and there, here and there. Nice English ladies, 
they teach me.” And he smiled. I smiled back in under- 
standing. “Do you like shish kebab?” he asked. 

“Very much.” Chae : Be : ines 
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“Good.” He got up, went to the cooler, took out some 
beef, sliced it, and called the shoeshine boy sitting on 
the side of a building, smoking a butt. The boy walked 
off with the meat. oo 

“Where do you live in America?” he asked, as he lit 
one cigarette with another. aN 

“Chicago.” oe : 

“That’s a very big city. It’s near Kansas City?” 

“Not far. Why?” ee 

“I have friends here, from Kansas City. They are 
with the oil refinery across the river. They want to take 
me to Kansas City.” : 

The boy returned with the broiled shish kebab, rolls 
of xubus, the flat bread, parsley, and diced raw turnips 
on a round, silver-colored brass tray. We started to eat. 

“Do you like the cinema?” he asked. “Cowboy? There 
is a good cowboy at the cinema tonight. At ten I will 
come to your house and we will see the cowboy at the 
cinema. Now, some more beer with the shish kebab.” 

That night at about ten Ali knocked at the door. He 
had an Austin outside that he said belonged to his 
brother, who had a bigger store at the next roundabout. 
He drove very fast and kept watching me out of the cor- 
ner of his eye to see if I were scared. I would have been 
if he hadn’t been a natural driver. I braced my foot 
against the firewall and settled back into the seat. We 
got to the. movie in record time. I still remember it: 
Randolph Scott. Pm a freak for westerns, and this was a 
good one. No Freudian bullshit; the cats stole and killed 
because they dug it. There was this young gunslinger, 
Henry Silva, with the cheekbones, just starting out, 
looking for a reputation, with two guns slung so low that 
they had to be glued to his hips. You knew he would 
get burned: no good guys wore two guns since Ken May- 
nard and Buck Jones. Finally, Scott and cheekbones got 
it on. Scott walked out slow and deadly and waited for 
him to draw, then burned-him. And cheekbones stood 


_ there, looking at his two empty hands, wondering where 


his two peari-handled pistols were, and they were still 
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in the holsters. Then he did that slow roll down into the 
dust. It was a gas. I saw a lot of movies that Baghdad 
winter. There wasn’t much else to do. Se 
_ After the movie we walked: to a coffee shop nearby. 
for Turkish coffee. 

“You like Iraq?” asked Ali. 

“Yes, I think so. I like the people.” : 

“All the Americans they say that, but you create Is- 
rael.” 
“Really?” 

“Soon we will push them into the sea.” 
~ “You'll have to doa better job than last time.” 
~ “You think we lose before?” 

“Yeah, I think you lose before.” 

“Yes.” He smiled. “But next time will be different.” 

“Why? They’re there. I don’t see how you can get rid 
of the country. Israel is a fact. Why don’t you live with 
it? You can’t win, and the country isn’t that big, any- 
way.” 

“Never! They have no right. No right! One million 
of our Palestinian brothers have been pushed out. They 
must be revenged, their homes restored.” He smiled. 

I shrugged. 

“Would you like to go to a cabaret?” 

“They’re too expensive.” 

_ “No, not the European cabaret. The Arab cabaret. I 
know a place.” 

It wasn’t far from the coffee house. We walked into 
the smoke-filled interior, long and narrow, the tables 
close together. A balcony ran around the walls like a 
horseshoe, with a stage at the end. We walked up to the 
front balcony and sat at a table near the stage, to the 
left. The smoke was thickest where we were. On the 
‘stage, a belly dancer was performing to the. Arab band. 
Most of them were blind. I listened to the wailing music, 
trying to hear the quarter-tones I knew were there, but I 
couldn’t. Ali insisted on whiskey, but-I ordered a beer 
instead. I looked at the tables below; some of the Arabs 
were in European dress, but most of them wore head- 
. dress and flowing robes. 
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~ When the belly dancer left the stage, another woman 
appeared; she began to sing in a quavering voice, and _ 
sometimes she held one vibrating note for an incredible 
length of time. The audience would stop talking to. whis- 
tle and shout and pop their fingers like pistol shots. The 
hall fell silent when she left. Ali said the main dancer 
was to come. 

The band started up again, Sad as the dancer came 
on, everybody shouted and whistled and stomped the 
floor. She was: obviously the favorite, but I couldn’t 
understand why. She was short and very fat, with 
shapely legs, big hips, and a protruding stomach. "When 
she wiggled, her flesh shook, but she moved as lightly as: 
a girl half her size. Hips swaying and bumping, she 
glided to the front of the stage, shifting from one foot to 
the other, her fat moving in time to the music and the 
snapping of her fingers. The band picked up the beat; 
she moved around the stage, and when she gave a sig-- 
nal to the band, the music slowed down while she 
moved her big belly. She signaled again, and as she 
threw off her veils, the band played louder and faster, 
faster and faster, the fat moving everywhere. Suddenly 
it ended, and there was total silence. When she left the » 
Stage, everyone went crazy. 

We paid our bill, moved out into the cool night, and 
drove to a place on the river where we ate some fish. 
We watched as an occasional barge moved past on the 
low river, causing the dark shadow of the bridge to 
dance and sway on the water’s surface. The silence was 
almost: hypnotic, and we talked in low voices, feeling 
relaxed and easy, with the stars looking close enough to 
sapen from the dark sky. 

Ali told:me how he and his family had moved to 
Baghdad from a small village inthe south during the 
war, about leaving school when: his: father died, and 
working as a laborer and:shoeshine boy to help finance a 
store for his-older brother, and how, when it proved a 
success, his brother financed Ali’s store. He spoke a lot 
about himself, but he never mentioned that he was mar- 
tied. Later I discovered that he had two wives. 
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“Sometimes I am sorry that I could not stay in 
school,” he said. “Some of my schoolmates—is that 
how you say it?—are now big men with the govern- 
ment. Pilots, or working in an office with a big desk, 
but I have more money. I think I hated most to give up 
football; I think you call it soccer. I might have made 
the national team, but my family was hungry, and I had 
to work.” He spoke sadly, then smiled. “Maybe it was 
for the best. Allah knows best. I do not have so hard a 
life. The work is easy, I have money, many women, and 
I am free. But when I hear the games on the radio, I 
sometimes think about football. There are two on the 
. national team that I played with in school. I was the 
best.” He fell silent. Then he said, “You must tell me 
sometime about Kansas City. Let’s go, it’s late.” 

He drove me home as if he thought he was Stirling 
Moss, and we agreed to go to another movie the next 
evening. I walked into the house and sat in bed, sipping 
a drink, with the lights off. I liked Ali and hoped I'd 
found a friend. At least I had someone to go to the 
movies with, and I wouldn’t be so lonely anymore. I 
finished my drink and went to sleep. 


Chapter 7 


Some brass from. Washington were passing through, 
and blanket: invitations had been sent to the staff for a 
cocktail party at the home of Adrian Prescott, one’ of 
the top embassy officers. I took a taxi because I was 
late. 

I crossed the crowded living room and walked into 
the dining room, where they were serving drinks. I took 
a chance and ordered a martini. Usually you stay away 
from martinis ‘at cocktail parties because they are pre- 
mixed with the cheapest gin available in the commis- 
sary. I looked at the snack trays and figured that if I 
were discreet with my Visits to the table, .£ could eat... 
enough to skip dinner that night. 

I moved back through the crowd, nodding and smil- 
ing at the few people I knew, and stopped at the book- 
case in the living room to glance at. the titles..It was as 
I was straightening up from taking a handful of cashews 
from a cocktail table that I noticed him across the room. 
He was tall and skinny, with a big Adam’s apple and a 
ted face-.that seemed to: hang from. the: steel-rimmed 
glasses. He looked at me like a bird dog. spotting game. 
He:smiled, and right away I-knew he was one.of those 
charity-ass whites who would slobber all over me, trying 
to make me feel .at home.. He. would sure as hell have a 
close colored friend who was one of the finest people 
he’d ever known; he would want to: exchange life his- 
tories, and within the first ten minutes.of conversation 
he’d ask my opinion about all six of the Negroes he’d 
heard about in his lifetime. But I-really didn’t want. to 


35 
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talk about Ralph Bunche and Willie Mays, so E slipped 
back into the dining room and attached myself to a 
group discussing the servant problem in Baghdad. None 
of them had ever had a servant before they joined the 
foreign service, but you got the impression that they 
had lived in an English manor all their lives. 

But he was persistent; they always are. Five minutes 
later he elbowed his way next to me. “Hello,” he said 
as he looked sincerely into my eyes. They always act as 
if they want to hypnotize you. “I’m Albert Nelson. 
You’re Dave Burrell, the new man with USIB, aren’t 
you? Call me Al. Do you like Baghdad?” 

-. -“Pm not sure if it’s the kind of place you can like,” 
I said. “But it’s fascinating; certainly not like anything 
Tve known before.” 

“I know what you mean. I’ve been out here three 
years now, and sometimes I don’t think I really under- 
stand the city or the people. I’m in the embassy po~ 
litical section. 

“Tell me, what do you think of Ralph Bunche?” 

“We've never met. I’ve heard him speak a few times, 
but I don’t know him personally.” - 

“No, I mean, don’t you feel proud of him? Aren’t 
you proud of the things he’s accomplished? He cer- 
- tainly is a credit to your race.” I noticed that his glasses 
were beginning to fog up. By this time the experts on 
the servant problem had moved to the food table, and 
we were standing in the crowd alone. I had the cat 
pegged now, and the personality parade was like a ques- 
tionnaire. I wonder sometimes why they don’t just run 
an IBM punch card with multiple-choice questions to 
determine what kind of nigger you are. I motioned to 
the bartender for another drink. He nodded and began 


mixing. : 

~~ “Well,” I said, “somehow, every time I think about 

Ralph Bunche up there with the UN in New York, and 

all his notoriety, I can’t help remembering that he 

couldn’t get a promotion when he was with the De- 

partment of State.” : 
“But you don’t think that was a question of color, do 
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you? Perhaps he just didn’t fit in.” He pushed his glasses 
up his nose with a forefinger. 

“Yeah. Maybe he didn’t fit.” 

“How do you feel about being in the foreign service? 
Do you like it?” « 

“So far.” 

“How about your +t family; aren’t they proud of you?” 

“Well, they’re actually a bit disappointed that I didn’t 
stay in law school. The foreign service doesn’t have that 
much status among Negroes; the State Department has 
turned back too many top-flight Negroes over the years. 
The word gets around.” 

“Perhaps they didn’t measure up. You made it; 
you’re out here, and an officer.” 

“Yes, I’m out here.” 

He took a drink from a tray being passed around, 
“Do you,” he asked, “sometimes feel uncomfortable in 
Baghdad because of your color?” 

“There are more people here of my color than yours. 
Why should I feel uncomfortable because of my color?” 

“Well, don’t they stare sometimes? I understand they 
do make a distinction between Arabs of Semitic and 
Negroid stock.” 

_ “Sure, they stare at me in the old city, but that’s be- 
cause I’m obviously a westerner. I get along better 
here than in Chicago,” I said. 

“How do you mean?” he asked, leaning closer to 
look me directly in the eye. “Do you prefer it here to 
Chicago, then?” The cat was persistent. 

“No, I don’t. Chicago is my home, and I like ‘it; but 
Inever cared for that Jim Crow jazz.” 

“Really?” he said. “Well, I-had a friend; he was a 
colored: fellow; too. Just left Baghdad a few. months 
ago, and he was quite unhappy here. Never really ad- 
_justed. He complained that the Arabs wouldn’t accept 
_him, that working with them on his job he wasn’t as ef- 
fective as his white coeon er because they didn’t 
seem to respect his authority.” os 
_ “What was he doing?” : 
ce he started out in one of our agricultural proj- 
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ects. But they phased it out shortly after he sntived, 
-and he worked in the administrative section. for. the 
rest of his tour of duty. In the mail.room.” 

“As what? As a mail clerk?” 

“I guess you might call it that, but. the duties are.a 
lot more complex than just sorting mail..He wouldn’t 
accept another tour; he’s.gone back to.teaching agricul- 
ture at a small Negro college in Alabama.” ; 

“He must be crazy.” 

‘He fiushed and said, “I think it-was. because he was 
such a sensitive person; he loved music and paintings, 
you know, and he read a lot.” 

“TI guess I'm not that sensitive, then. I like it here, and 
if I go back to the States, it sure as hell won’t be 
Alabama.” 

“Well, we'd like you.to feel at home here among the 
people in the mission.” 

“T feel at home.” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly how to put this. We’d 
like you to feel at home among your fellow. workers, 
not sensitive about your color. Some of us feel that 
you're not very outgoing, a bit aloof. My friend, the one 
I mentioned, was very popular; he and his. wife. gave 
the best parties in the mission, and she was famous for 
her southern fried chicken. She was. very active in the 
women’s club; and he was always smiling and joking.” 
He pushed his glasses back up his nose. “Perhaps it’s 
the contrast between you two,” he said. “Some people 
think that perhaps you’re not comfortable among whites, 
that you tend to go into.a shell when they’re around, 
that you’re very. difficult. to talk to. Some even. think 
that you tend to have a chip on your shoulder.” 

. “Really? I didn’t think most of the people knew that 
I was around.” I paused and said, “Your friend—you 
say he went back to Alabama because he couldn’t ad- 
, just to the Arabs; but even though he was good at his 
job and good enough to teach at:a college, they had-him 
sorting mail out here. I tell you what,” I said, “I’m im- 
pressed by what you just told me. I didn’t know I 
wasn't making a good impression, and I’m going to try 
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harder. I want to be well-liked, too, like your friend; 
Yl smile more. But I don’t think the other thing will 
work.” — : | Soe 

“What other thing?” 

“I mean, I used to work in the post office, but T 
wasn’t very good at sorting mail; so I don’t think it will 
really work out if I ask for a demotion, you know.” 
With that J left him. SEES 

The party was breaking up. I finished my drink, 
said my good-byes, and walked out into the warm 
Baghdad night. I hadn’t eaten, but I had no appetite. I 
walked home, down the broad boulevard, the whores 
working in pairs to protect themselves against the am- 
bivalence Arabs feel toward prostitutes; a single whore 
could get gang-jumped and be found the next day pretty 
well worked over. They drifted by close to the curb in 
their black abayas, gaudy silk print dresses underneath, 
a pound of lipstick and makeup on their faces, slowing 
down and waiting as cars approached to pick them up. 
The whorehouses had been outlawed the year before, 
and now the prostitutes walked the streets and worked 
in the back seats of cars and taxis. I crossed the circle’ 
and passed the mosque, the minaret silhouetted against 
the star-filled sky. ee ee 

I entered the house, opened a bottle of Carlsberg, and. 
put Miles Davis on the turntable: “Blue Haze” with 
Horace Silver, Art Blakey, and Percy Heath. I sat there 
with just the light from the streetlamp coming in, lis- 
tening to the music, sipping the beer, and taking stock. 

I hadn’t anticipated a red carpet, but I hadn’t ex- 
pected to be quarantined, either. The first weeks in 
Baghdad I sat in my hotel room night after night, alone, 
going out only for “representational functions” —parties _ 
and receptions to which the Arabs were invited. The 
rest of the time, nothing. No invitations to lunch or din- 
ner, no invitations to the private parties of staff mem- 
bers of my age and grade. Junior officers generally ar- 
rived married; I was a black bachelor and therefore an 
embarrassment. What’s more, I came from the north 
and had graduated from two northern schools. Suppose . 
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ne of the secretaries in an improper 
isked her to date? Or the wives—were they 
_ Safe? In all honesty, there was another factor; foreign- 
_ Service communities are American middle-class subur- 
bia in toto. Start a new American embassy in any capi- 

tal city in the world, and if there is not a fashionable 

suburb for the Americans to move into, they will create 
one. Baghdad was no exception. And, let’s face it, there 
just ain’t many niggers out there in suburbia, and, man, 
you just don’t invite nigger colleagues out there for din- 
‘ner; it just isn’t done. No one thought of inviting me to 
dinner in an atmosphere I wouldn’t have been invited to 
in the United States, and it wasn’t as much a question 
of discrimination as a suburban reflex. It never oc- 
curred to anyone that I might be bored or lonely in that 
hotel; they just never thought about me. After I realized 

‘that except for my physical presence on the job I 

wouldn’t be noticed, and that I would be invited only to 

official representations where the projection of an “inte- 
grated” front might be useful, I concentrated on find- 

ing other things to do with my time. And that bugged a 

lot of people who had been waiting to have me out to 

the house as soon as I showed everyone what a nice boy 

I was. There is nothing wrong with a little period of pro- 

bation, is there? I appeared to be clean, didn’t have 
_ dirty fingernails or ears, my white collars didn’t have a 

ting. But appearances are deceiving; I might be one of 
those aggressive, pushy militants always talking about 
civil rights. Or a whiner, always complaining about the 
unfairness of whites. That kind of person could spoil the 
most perfect dinner party or cocktail party. I might have 
bad table manners or just be plain bad company. It 
was just a matter of waiting for me to prove that I was 

a gentleman. Why, there were even whites from per- 

fectly good families one wouldn’t want to have in one’s 
home. I had not known that I had to pass a test, and 

wouldn't have cared if I had known. 

__ So, it was the office, hotel, nap, walk, a movie, a book 
and a drink, sleep, and the same routine again, but 
in the meantime I was going backward in the office. ’'d 
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‘done nearly everything wrong and was generally re- 
garded. as a smart-aleck know-it-all who should be put in 
his place. I should’ have played it cool, humble, and 
grateful, and I should have kept my mouth shut except 
at representational functions. Ask questions only when 
asked, if I had any questions, and keep them simple and 
easy to answer. I should have been the first in the office - 
and the last to leave, hard-working but not quick, clever 
but not intelligent. I should have pretended to be busy 
when there was no work for me, because they’d never 
had a trainee before and didn’t know how to train one. 
I should have acted like a nice boy with proper respect 
for my superiors, trying to earn my spurs, like a young, 
green recruit fresh off a college campus whose greatest 
triumph had been as a participant in the spring panty 
raid, But I was pushing thirty, I’d put in a lot of years 
of preparation for my job, and I sure as hell didn’t feel 
I had to earn any damn spurs. I didn’t even remotely 
resemble the nice colored boy who had been on the 
campus with them, always friendly and quiet and smil- 
ing, never pushing up the grade curve like some of the 
Jews, or trying to join the fraternities. Everyone on cam- 
pus had known him and smiled at him and called him 
by name; and he had roomed alone until another one 
just. like him came to the school, and no one thought. 
that. at.all. strange. They. would. have been shocked if 
he had said that he was lonely, but he never did, be- 
cause he had paid a lot to be integrated, and he and his 
family would have paid a great deal more for that 
honor. He. was.a petted.and pampered. member of the 
black bourgeoisie who always. had money and nice 
clothes, who had always been elected to something, al- 
ways had. a-nice. colored. girl who traveled a hundred 
and fifty miles to go to the big dances with him. If he 
had anything going with a. curious white chick, it was 
_ undercover; even the ones. who knew pretended not 
to know, including the cat who wrote home to Mamma 
anonymously. They never really knew what he felt or 
thought, but they always remembered him.as a college 
chum, spoke of him as their “close colored friend in 
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college,” and expressed the thought that if all the colored 


__ were like him, there would be no problem. I figured I 
had paid my dues and then some, and I was teady to 
wail. I asked questions and participated in discussions 
during staff meetings, offering opinions. When some of 
the staff members had to screw up courage to shop at 
the English department store downtown, I was moving 
freely around Baghdad on buses after I'd been there a 


_ week. And when they chose to ignore my existence and. 


found that I was not only not crushed, but appeared 
- Not to care less, well, that meant that I was going too 
far. Like, they all knew what Negroes mean by integra- 
tion: social intercourse with the white race, and beneath 
that, of course, intermarriage; so, I couldn’t be for real. 


I didn’t intend to bug them; I wanted to get along and 


to learn the job. 

I knew that if I wanted to survive the probation 
period, I: would have to make some adjustments. It 
wouldn’t be easy, because I had very little in common 
with the people out there in Baghdad. I didn’t read 
Reader’s Digest and had a deep-rooted prejudice against 
- Time, Life, and Newsweek. I didn’t belong to the Book- 

of-the-Month Club, I had no servants, and I didn’t 
think that the Arabs were hopelessly stupid. 
_ I bad an omelet with another beer and went up to 
bed, resolved to present a more attractive image in the 
office, knowing I’d have to play catch-up. 
_ And that is when I began to lose my blues, pushing 
back memories cf small, smelly taverns and storefront 
churches, the smell of barbecue, the taste of cold water- 
_ melon on hot summer nights. Big rhythmic asses in tight 
red dresses, the sound of a streetcar under the EI; reefers 
and alcohol, pot and junk, but almost never the rope, or 
the gun to the head. A tall black chick gliding down 
Thirty-fifth Street, her head floating up. there on the 
. end of that fine black neck, legs swinging and hips 
swaying, and music in every pore. The flash of white 
teeth against black skin. A cat as slim and dangerous 
as a switchblade, leaning against a wall, his head going: 
back, the mouth opening and laughter coming from 
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deep inside. Ray Charles on the jukebox. Muddy Wa- 
ters in a smoky bar, singing “man” like it’s spelled 
“mane.” Dinah Washington and B. B. King. A forest 
of TV antennae and Cadillacs with hardly room to park 
them. My Chicago and my blues. — 


Chapter 8 


I met Jamil at a cocktail party. It was a pleasant 
night, but not warm enough for’a garden party: I ar- 
tived on the hour; junior officers were expected to arrive 
first and leave late, in accordance to rank. The hostess 
greeted me with a bright smile and slurred the name 
she could never remember, asked me whether I thought 
it would rain soon, and steered me to the premixed 

“martoonis.” I ordered a Scotch and water and wound 
up in a group of five talking about the favorite foreign- 
service topic—the servant problem. 

“Of course, the Arabs make horrible servants,” said 
‘Mimi Nelson. “They’re impossibly lazy and simply not 
to be trusted.” She smiled confidingly. “It’s the religion, 
don’t you think? How else can there be such a difference 
between the Arabs and the Christians here?” Mimi 
batted her blue eyes at us all and thrust her chest out at 
me. “The Christians are much cleaner, too, but their 
wages are becoming impossible!” Mimi was Al Nel- 
son’s wife. 

_ “It’s because the trained servants keep moving 
around,” said a tall brunette. “If we wouldn’t hire any- 
one who’d quit another American family for:no good 
- Yeason, they wouldn’t be able to get away with it. The 
British don’t allow that sort of thing: These people don’t 
understand kindness; they equate it with weakness. I 
_ know they laugh each time we give them more money 
for the imaginary sick mother in the village. And,” she 
said with some pleasure, “they steal, of course.” 
= “We're too. soft; I say,” said Mimi. “J guess we're 
64 ; 
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doomed to be victims of our democratic principles.” She 
was a short, tightly corseted blond with big, freckled 
tits she liked to brush against men. It looked as if you: 
might strike oil in her cleavage. She’d majored in dramat- 
‘ics at Michigan State, and she used her cigarettes as a 
prop. She came dangerously close to putting the eyes out 
of men who were peering down her neckline. She wore 
bright colors and little-girl dresses she was becoming too 
fat for, and she acted as if she had never recovered from 
having been the high-school beauty queen. When they 
were together, her husband never said very much. He 
never got a chance to say very much. She checked out 
of the corner of her eye to see if I was admiring her D 
cups, but I’ve never had a big thing about dairy cows, 
and tits like that always remind me of buttermilk. She 
turned to me, brightened her orange-colored smile, 
waved her cigarette—she must have seen every movie 
Bette Davis had made—and said, “Are you having 
servant problems, too, Dave?” ee 
“J don’t have any,” I said. a 
“I think you'll find they are a necessity, rather than a _ 

convenience, once you’ve been here for a while,” said — 


“May I get you ladies a refill?” I said. “Two man- 
hattans? I'll be right back.” I walked off to get the 
drinks, and I thought I might be able to escape: return 
with the drinks, leave again for the bar to get one for 
myself, and never come back. I was tired of that chick 
rubbing against me like a cat in heat; I knew it didn’t 
mean a thing. I was just beginning to feel good about my 
planned maneuver when someone appeared at my el- 
bow. It was Carl Taylor. . = eee 

“Lad, P’ve been watching you,” he said. “I like the 
way you move around. I like your manner, but you 
spend too much time with the Americans. It’s the 
Arabs who justify these parties, you know. I want you 
to spend the rest of your time with the Arabs here, and 
_ [want to hear you speaking Arabic. I’ve heard you talk 

to the drivers and sweepers on the staff; you’ve picked 
up a surprising amount of the language in the short 
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time you’ve been with us.” He was a bit ‘drunk. “So, let’s 
start receiving some points from your linguistic ability. 
Now, you must realize that Arabic is a rich and difficult 
language. Why, there are over eight hundred words for 
‘camel’ alone.” Every time someone talked about 
Arabic, I was told how many words there were for 
“camel,” and the reports varied from sixty-five to sev- 
eral thousand. 

Taylor put his hand on my shoulder as I stood there 
with the manhattans in my hand. He liked to touch, 
stroke, poke, and push you when he spoke, but it was 
on the pecking-order basis; I never saw him touch an 
officer who was his superior. I tried to prevent him 
from spilling the drink over me with his poking and 
pushing, and moved the glasses in the direction of his 
- charcoal-gray flannel suit. The poking stopped. 

“Because the language is so difficult, the Arabs don’t 
expect our people to speak it, and when there are a 
handful of us who do’—his smile admitted me to the 
club—“‘well, they seem to be overwhelmed.” 

He waited for me to deliver the drinks, then took me 
by the elbow, and we went around the room like an 
organ grinder and his monkey. I was introduced to al- 
most every Arab in the room, and then urged to speak 
Arabic. I uttered the few phrases I knew, and everyone 

-oohed and ahed, and I was getting bugged. Taylor’s 
vanity saved it, because he had to show off his own 
Arabic. I slipped away to get a drink, and wound up in 
a small group talking politics. In a few minutes I found 
myself listening to a tall black Arab. 

“Perhaps I don’t make myself clear,” he said. “Tt is 
not that I do not appreciate the very good things which 
American aid is doing for my people and my country. 
No, I oppose your aid because it aids and abets a gov- 
ernment which is obsolete and not good for the develop- 
ment of a modern society.” - : 

“You mean ‘aid with strings’?” asked Al Nelson. 

*No”—he smiled—“I would not be so naive as to 
think that your country, rich, powerful, and concerned 
with the backward countries of the world as it is, would 
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just give away the money you have worked for with so 
much energy.” He paused to light a cigarette. “But I do 
think you tend to offer your aid on the basis of your 
approval of the government rather than on the basis of 
need alone. And I grant you that right; after all, it is 
your wealth. But here in Iraq, you perpetuate an ancien 
régime which is out of touch with the feelings and 
needs of the people of Iraq. There are important his- - 
torical reasons for change in my country, but each day 
you strengthen the prime minister and the royal family, 
and it becomes increasingly difficult for people of a 
modern mind to function.” : Pe 
He was well over ‘six feet tall, with shoulders to 
match, wore his hair close-cropped and kinky, and was 
dressed in a neat suit of American cut. He held a glass of 
beer in one hand and gestured with the cigarette in the - 
other, addressing Al Nelson in a soft voice, the tinge of » 
an American accent in the Arab intonation. HE 
“Do you think you might be happier under a com- — 
-munistic form of government?” asked Nelson. 
“Communism is no threat here. The few Communists 
we have are all in prison, and there has never been a 
strong Marxist movement. Surely you must know that 
the prime minister is an autocrat, the crown prince a 
butcher, and that I say these things realizing that I 


might be thrown in prison for uttering them? Why do 


you support people of this type? The oil?” 
with a slow, sly smile. 

“Of course not,” said Nelson. “You must understand 
that our primary concern in the Middle East is peace 
and stability. Your people need these two things for 
progress. And you must admit that your government 
is the most stable in this entire area.” Nelson grinned. 
“I think you would be the first to protest if we interfered 
with the internal politics of your country, even if it were 
to support the people you favor.” 
“But,” said the black Iraqi, smiling again, “‘you are 
already interfering with your aid program and your 


he said, 


program of propaganda. You even let the FBI train our _ : 


secret police, who are already well trained by the 
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British. But you cannot oppose progress forever. The 
revolution must come, and it is a pity that, when it 
does, you will have been found neither sympathetic nor 
understanding of its causes.” __ a : 

 { don’t think there’s the remotest chance of a revolu- 
tion,” said Nelson. “The army is firmly behind the 
- government.” = 

“Ah, but the government is extremely unpopular 
among the people,” replied the Arab. 

- “The time for popular uprisings went out with the 
invention of the machine gun and the tank. Just look at 
Budapest,” said Nelson. 

“Perhaps you underestimate the strength of the hu- 
man spirit.” He turned to me and smiled. “And what do 
you have to say, my friend? You are very quiet.” 

“The quiet American,” I said. 

“Ah, but he was killed.” < 

“Pil survive. But I don’t have an opinion concerning 
your politics; I haven’t been here long enough.” 

“That should be no handicap. There are experts on 
my country who never ventured farther than Baghdad, 
who speak no more than three words of my language, 
and who have never been here for more than ten days 
at a time. Why should you be shy? Perhaps next week 
you will be an expert.” He switched his glass to his left 

hand and held out his right. “I am Jamil, Which part of 
the States are you from?” 

“Pm Dave Burrell. ’m from Chicago. Are you from 
Baghdad?” 

“No, from Basrah. I am director ofa leather factory 
here.” He smiled broadly. “I am very proud, and I boast 
of the factory constantly. I am actually a biochemist, 
but I had a government scholarship to study in the 
United States, and for each year of study, you must — 
work a year for the government; my assignment is the 
leather factory. Are you with the embassy?” 

“Yes, with USIB. This is my first assignment; I'll be 
in Baghdad for about a year. I like it here.” Bos 
Qh?” He seemed amused. Then he looked into the 
eyes of Al Nelson and said “Many Americans here . 
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have certain problems of adjustment, don’t you agree, 
Mr. Nelson?” 8 

“Oh, I don’t know if I would say that, but you | 
should certainly know that Baghdad is very different 
from anything we know in the States,” said Nelson. 

I didn’t know it at the time, but Nelson was one of 
the top men in the CIA section at the embassy. An 
agent’s chief asset is that he is not easily noticed, that 
he doesn’t stand out, but fading into the background is 
a European and Oriental trick which few Americans 
have mastered. The American bit is to consider oneself 
extraordinary; and the more average a person, the 
stronger the desire to appear above average. The CIA 


recruits from undistinguished colleges and state uni- — 


versities in the Middle and Far West; cats who never 
made first string on the football team, never won the 
debating prize, never dated the beauties; who studied 
~ desperately to maintain a C average. They are recom~- 
mended to the unobtrusive recruiting officer by CIA 
contacts among the professors on campus, and sudden- 
ly they begin doing something they are constantly told 
is the most important thing that they or anyone else 
has ever done or ever will do. Then they are told to 
continue being ordinary. It’s not easy. They all want to 
be James Bond, are told to be Caspar Milquetoast, and 
very often wind up being Walter Mitty, and sometimes 
the daydreams creep into their real lives. Sometimes 
they get killed for the one moment of spotlight that has 
eluded them all of their lives and which they so des- 
perately pursue. : : pees 
‘J didn’t know the characteristics at the time, but 
they stuck out all over Al Nelson. A favorite game at 
any embassy is to identify the CIA as soon after you 
arrive as possible. They’re supposed to have an embassy 
cover, but they are usually in the political section, the 
most heavily guarded area of all embassies. They are 
never in the same part of the building as the rest of the 
embassy staff, because they trust no one. They dress 
alike, talk alike, and look alike. They make more mon-_ 
ey than officers of the same grade and rank in other — 
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positions, and it shows: whether in a more expenisive 
car, a larger hi-fi, or more expensive vacations when on 
leave. Their quarters are bigger and better, and they 
receive a complement of drugs and vitamin pills. You 
can see the same bottle of CIA vitamins on the dining 
table of almost every spook in the world. Their cover 
is about as effective as that of a child who covers his 
eyes and is convinced that no one can see him, but 
then, that is part of the bit; they want to be known for 
what they are. They never played enough to earn the 
varsity letter; the prom queen always turned them 
down for somebody else; but now they are important— 
spending more money and taking more time getting 
more useless information than anyone else at the em- 
bassy. And, gossip being their profession, they all take 
on, eventually, the rather owlish expression of a pro- 
fessional gossip. 

Al Nelson stood there pretending not to be listening 
closely to everything Jamil and I said, sipping from: the 
same weak drink he had carried all evening. After a 
while Mimi Nelson joined us. Standing between Jamil 
and me, brushing her bulging breasts against my arm 
and against his, batting her eyes, and getting more 
flirtatious with each sip of the drink she held. She 
ignored her husband, who was just standing there hold- 
ing on to the inconspicuous smile he’d been taught 
when in training. 

Jamil and I left together, and as I waited at the door 
for him to retrieve his umbrella, Carl Taylor came up 
and got his patented grip on my left elbow. 

“Good work, lad. I've been watching you, and 

_you’ve done well tonight. You have great representa- 
tional potential. The Arabs seem to like you. Keep 
working at the Arabic, and watch me for clues: at these 
gatherings.” He was drunk by now, his face red, a. smug 
smile stuck on his round face. - 

“J notice you’ve met Jamil. Good move. He looks to 
be a man on the way up, and we do what we can to 
cultivate him. A bit outspoken about our policy out 
here, and leans a bit too far toward Nasser, but a good 
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man.” He made it sound like boy, or lad. “Try to keep 
in touch with him, and let me know from time to time 
what he appears to have on his mind.” Jamil appeared, 
and Carl greeted him with a flood of Arabic. They 
chatted for.a few. minutes, and then we walked ‘out into 
a. warm, slight rain.. We .went.to:.a coffeehouse:.on the 
river, frequented by students and young intellectuals. 
He introduced me to some of his friends, and we 
argued politics. over Turkish coffee until three in the 
morning. 

I agreed to visit Jamil’s factory the next week, and 
walked home feeling good. Now I had two’ friends, 
and Baghdad was looking better each day. . 


: Chapter 9 


_Theard about Sputnik the next morning. It was cold 
and gray, with rain misting down. I dashed through the 
rain to the carryall, knowing that Doris Doolittle, who 
often let the car wait as long as twenty minutes, would 
shift the blame again and complain that I had held 
them up. 

“Qh, Dave, have you heard?” she gushed, waiting 
impatiently for me to admit that I hadn’t. 
‘Feard what?” I said. 
“The Russians,” she cooed, “have put a satellite into , 
orbit. At least, that’s what they claim. There’s been no 
confirmation as yet, but the BBC”—having mentioned 
our rivals, she hesitated out of loyalty—“believe the 
report to be authentic. British astronomers are trying to 
pick it up on their telescopes.” I wasn’t expected to say 
anything, and I didn’t. I listened to her attentively be- 
cause, like an insecure college professor who gives sur- 
prise quizzes on his lectures, she liked to. test people by 
asking questions about her ramblings. Being the junior 
officer in the car pool, I was expected to pay attention, 
and to her piggy disapproval, I’d had to confess more 
than once that I hadn’t been listening. Listening to 
Doris Doolittle was part of my new image. 

“What,” she. said to no one in particular, “do you 
think of that?” We were spared the necessity of answer- 
ing because we pulled into South Gate just then and 
stopped in front of the office. I walked with Jim Ben- 
nett into his office. We had gotten into. the habit. of 

having coffee together while listening to the nine-o’clock . 
72 
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news on his shortwave receiver, usually BBC. But this 
morning the office soon was crowded with most of the 
American staff, and Jim was forced to turn to the VOA 
wave band, and of course they had little to say about 
the satellite, except to state briefly at the tail end of the 
broadcast: what the Russians had announced. There 
would have to be a number of clearances before VOA 
would be allowed:to say anything else. With luck VOA 
would be saying in three days, timidly, what everyone - 
else on the airwaves was saying now. 

We all listened with solemnity. There was no joking. 
We would need the word from above before we could 
treat the event as either a joke or a tragedy. Now it was 
best to go on record as having a group reaction of 
neutral waiting. Everyone looked at everyone else as 
VOA closed the broadcast and switched to hillbilly 
music. The announcement that there would be a staff 
meeting was received with relief. Perhaps someone 
would tell us what: to think; how to act. It was un-. 
precedented that the Russians had done something be- 
fore we did it. Did it mean a major or a temporary — 
setback for the capitalistic system? How long would it 
take us to catch up? What military implications did it 
have? Would it mean another Korea? I listened to the 


nervous questions being voiced and tried to share their 


concern, their panic, but I couldn’t get excited or ner- 
vous. And again I. wondered if I would ever fit with 
these people. I repeated the same questions the few 
times someone tured to me for a reaction, and I made 
none. of the jokes that sprang to mind, and was sur- 
prised and pleased when it seemed to work. We slowly 
filed out of Jim’s office to the public-affairs office for the 
word from Carl Taylor. as 
‘The buzz about the satellite continued, and Carl let it 
tun unusually long. When he spoke, everyone leaned 
forward in their seats. : oe coe 
“Team, I think we all know why we're here this 
morning. The Soviets have announced the orbiting of a 
satellite.” He swept the room with his version of a firm- 
jawed gaze. “For the first time in history, the Commies 
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are ahead of us. We all know that as soon as we get 
our noses to the grindstone and our shoulders behind 
the wheel, we'll be back on top. But today: we have to 
decide how to reassure our Iraqi friends that this tem~- 
porary setback is not significant. The ambassador has 
called a meeting of the Country Team in just...” He 
Jooked at his watch dramatically. It was a dramatic 
‘watch, one of those big Rolexes with a movable. dial in 
three colors, which permitted you to tell what time it 
was in Kabul or Kyoto while you were on Fifth Avenue 
or on the Pacific Ocean floor. It would tell you the day” 
of the week, the date, and even the time of day wher- 
‘ever you happened to be—if it were not Kabul or 
Kyoto. “. . . fifty-eight minutes,” said Carl. For a sec~ 
ond I thought he was going to ask us to synchronize 
our watches. “Now, he will want to know our ideas om 
the kind of output we should use in regard to this 
satellite.” Everyone looked uneasy. How could we 
know what to say if Washington hadn’t told us? “Of 
course,” Carl continued, “we all realize that what we 
say must not be out of step with Washington policy.” 
He paused to light a cigarette. He did that well, draw~ 
ing an expensive English filter-tip from a pigskin case, 
tapping the filtered end on the case after snapping it 
shut, replacing it in his left inside pocket, drawing a 
slim gold English butane lighter from his change pock- 
et, and lighting the cigarette with suave assurance. He 
apparently had forgotten the newly lit cigarette that 
already burned in his big ceramic ashtray on the ma- 
‘hogany desk. He saw it and froze for a moment, his 
~ eyes sweeping the room to see who else had noticed, 
but the assemblage was on the verge of mass hypnosis, 
and by the time he checked me, T had shifted my gaze 
~ from the smoking cigarette to the top button of his 
Oxford-gray vest. 

He drew out his dramatic pause longer than usual. 

“J rode to the office with Colonel Watkins, the mili- 
tary attaché. He indicates that the military implications 
are serious. In terms of the rocket thrust necessary to 
put the satellite in orbit, it would seem to mean that 
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every major target in the United States is now within 
range of intercontinental ballistic missiles armed with 
atomic warheads.” His eyes had become almost perfect 
circles, and he bore a remarkable resemblance to Dad- 
dy Warbucks, frightening and reassuring at the same 
time. Everyone looked at everyone else again, and fora 
moment they seemed to imagine themselves in a Kan- 
sas City suburb, an atomic missile on the way. I re- 
membered that we were in Baghdad and that the Rus- 
sians would hardly be-shooting at Iraq. It seemed like a 
good place to be at the time. ee 
Taylor suddenly found himself with a cigarette in 
each hand. He put them out simultaneously, using 
both hands, straightened his twin pen set, aligned his 
letter opener, adjusted his rep tie, tugged at his vest, ° 
and when he looked up, it was with a look of com- 
mand. “Let’s start with Jim and work around. Jim?” . 
“Well, it seems to me that this is a major scientific 
achievement, and we ought to recognize it as such in 
anything we say,” said Jim. “I'd favor a simple state~ 
ment of congratulation, reminding people that no one . 
has a monopoly on talent, then going into our own 
plans for a space shot next year.” SE 
“No, 10, no!” said Doris Doolittle, a fierce little pi. 
geon now, every feather ruffled. “I couldn’t disagree 
more. Congratulate them? What for? We all know that 
if they channel their limited resources into one project 
they may score a ‘scoop,’ as they did with this thing. It 
certainly doesn’t mean that they have proven to be 
capable of competing successfully with a ‘free econo- 
my.’ We can’t afford to have the Arabs think us weak, 
__ impressionable as they are.” She gave everyone in the 
_ room the famous Doolittle smile she had forgotten to. 
put on with her makeup that morning, as if she had just 
discovered it in her purse. Jim Bennett received the 
brightest and longest smile; she didn’t want to offend 
anyone, it was just that she had put in more than six 
years’ service in three posts, and Jim was new. “The 
Arabs are rather like children, you know,” she con- 
tinued. “They love a winner, and if we don’t assure 
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them of the relative unimportance of this thing, 
well...” A See ees : 
“Yeah,” said Andy, “luckily the Russians haven’t 
caught up with us yet in the production of refrigerators 
or TV, and they probably never will in the production 
of electric toothbrushes.” He winked at me. 

-_ “Bxactly!” said Doris. “So I think we should take 
this occasion to remind the Arabs as to who is still the 
most powerful and greatest nation on earth!” She 
‘beamed proudly at the group—a DAR representative 
on sabbatical leave. : 

“You may have a point there, Doris,” Carl said as 
he withdrew his cigarette case from his breast pocket, 
checking the ashtray this time. : 

_. “Why not get the impression of youth? Dave, what 
do you think?” 

They turned to me expectantly. “I don’t think I’ve 
been on the scene here long enough to have any intel- 
ligent opinions as to how the Iraqis might react to 
this kind of thing,” I said. “But everyone who has 
spoken until now seems to have made some important 
points.” They all beamed at me. 

‘Don’t worry, Dave; you’re picking up things fast.” 
Taylor waved his filter-tip at me expansively.. I sure 
am, I thought, as I smiled modestly back at him. 

“What does our cultural attaché have to say about 
this? John?” - 

“J think we ought to say as little as possible,” said 
John. “Why not say something like: ‘Scientific genius 
knows no boundaries and no ideological restrictions’?” 

“J like that part about no boundaries, John, but I 
would be hesitant about the ideological part. After all, 
how about Lysenko?” said Taylor. 

“Look, Carl,” said John Schuman, “the least said 
here, the better for us. We all know how it could go if 
we put out something that contradicted the Washington 
policy guidance.” Everyone looked a bit ill. “Remember 
what happened to Riley right here in Baghdad after 
the Suez statement he made in fifty-six.” They all sat 
silent for a moment, remembering. Riley, formerly con- 
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sidered a man on his way up, had been. shipped from ~ 
his position as PAO in Baghdad to a subpost in the 
south of India to supervise a staff of two. | 

The discussion continued until Taylor had to leave 
for the embassy. He hadn’t contributed much, but he 
took copious notes. We all filed out of the office and 
huddled around the radio until hunger sent everyone 
to eat at the snack bar, their desk, or a nearby restau- 
rant. Finally, VOA confirmed that: the satellite had 
been spotted over Australia and South Africa. We were 
told that the Soviets had named it Sputnik and that the 
first reports had come from Australian observers, the 
Russians keeping quiet. According to the radio, there 
was wild celebrating in Moscow and Leningrad; parades 
were planned for the next day,. medals were to be 
awarded in the Kremlin the next week. At that time 
we might know the names of the scientists responsible. 
Everyone had hoped for a VOA announcement that 
might indicate how Washington intended to react, but 
there was none, oo 

I had never seen white folks so shook up before. It 
surprised me. I was unprepared for the panic they dis- 
played. I looked at their white, nervous faces and tried 
to make myself believe that a little ball running around 
the earth was important, I had never had a firsthand 
look before at the frantic need: of white Americans to 
think they’re the best in the world at everything. 

Just before the office closed, we received a message 
from the embassy, across town, to wait for Carl Taylor. 
He walked into his office with his slim pigskin attaché 
casé and asked everyone to sit. We watched his ciga- 
rette ritual and then he said, “Gang, had a rough day 

at the embassy; we even had to send out for sand- 
Wiches, but it was exciting, I assure you, to watch such 
teamwork in action. I understood for the first time to- 
day—completely, that is—the phrase ‘Country Team.’ ” 
He reached into his case and pulled out a piece of pa- 
per. “I have here the statement just released to the 
ptess.” He cleared his throat. “Here it is: “The embassy 
of the United States of America notes with interest the 
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recent announcement of the orbiting of a satellite by 
‘the Soviet Union. The embassy congratulates the scien- _ 
tists of the Soviet Union on this accomplishment and 
notes that the minds of men can often overcome the 
‘obstacles of even the most inhibiting political environ- 
yment. There are no national boundaries governing 
scientific achievement, and the recent event hopefully 
may indicate a lessening of political interference in the 
‘Scientific experimentation now being conducted in. Rus- 
sia. ee : 
“Americans everywhere, aware of present plans to 
Jaunch a satellite of their own, will undoubtedly be in- 
terested in this space experiment.’ ” He looked up with 

‘a smug smile. “Then we go into our own plans for our 
own launching in some detail. Well, gang, I think we 
handled a ticklish situation expertly. ’m certain there 

is nothing in this statement that Washington can be. 
concerned about. In fact, I intend forwarding a copy ] 
by cable this evening.” He was Superman again; when 
he left for the embassy, he’d been Clark Kent. 

“And this Sputnik thing might not be as serious as 
it first looked, militarily. After all, we do have SAC, 
and with our fleet of manned bombers as a practical de- 
terrent, there is no immediate need for operational in- 

‘tercontinental ballistic missiles. You can be sure that, - 
if beating the Commies in this space launch had had 
priority, the thing up there would have the good old 
_ stars and stripes on it and not the hammer and sickle.” _ 


The group was: still nervous, tense, and afraid. It 
would be days before the comments of the president _ 
and secretary of defense, minimizing the space shot a 
scientific trickery, would reawak i 


scientific establishment in the States, advertising Amer. 
ican military hardware, lest the Iraqis began askin; 
for British or Soviet arms. We sent out press releases 
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by the pound, pamphlets and magazines by the ton. 
Sputnik remained a topic of cocktail conversation for 
months and proved an excellent diversion for me. The 
staff were too busy, for a change, to spend much time 
gossiping about the strange creature in their roe 
and I spent the time trying to be a “nice boy.” ; 

One night I went home, opened a copy of The New 
Yorker, found: the right page, sat down at the type- 
_ writer, and wrote a letter opening an account and order- 
ing a suit from J. Press, I figured that Brooks Brothers 
could wait until the following month. But I made a 
mistake:. the clothes were too sore wee ony snows 
that you can’t win with white folks. 


Chapter 10 


Tt was a dull winter in Baghdad, rainy and cold; not 
the hungry Chicago cold, the wind from the lake biting 
with sharp teeth, but a constant fight against the sub- 
versive dampness. I had an Aladdin kerosene stove that 
heated the small living room well, and many nights I 
sat there alone, only the blue flame behind the isinglass 
window lighting the room, listening to music, sipping 
good Scotch. I wrote letters furiously, trying to maintain 
some contact with the Chicago I’d been so eager to 
leave just a few months before, but there were longer 
and longer gaps between answers, and most of the cor- 
respondence finally petered out. 

After the office, I would usually stop in at Ali’s shop, 
drink beer, and talk. Often we would eat shish kebab, 
and unless Ali had a rendezvous with Betty, the wife 
of one of the oil workers, when her. husband. was: on 
the night shift at the refinery across the river, we would 
go to the movies afterward. Or Jamil would drop by 
the house to talk politics or to listen to music. Jamil 
had a thing for Lurlean Hunter. Sometimes he would 
bring friends, and we would talk politics until dawn. 

Sometimes, unable to sleep, } would walk to the gate 
and motion to a pair of whores promenading in front 
the house, and Yd take one upstairs while the oth 
waited in the living room. Each day seemed to be th 
same, each cocktail party identical, and every time m 
check was delivered, I was surprised to realize that tw 
weeks had passed. : : ons 

‘My Arabic steadily improved, and I could unde 
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stand much of what was being said in the souk. [ 
learned fo joke roughly with the baker, the butcher, the 
other shopkeepers. Sometimes Ali would help me, but. 
he preferred to speak English, because he planned to 
travel to the States the following spring. Betty and her 
husband were to act as his sponsors and help him get a 
job in Kansas City at the end of their contract. She was 
in his shop almost daily, fortyish, red-nosed; her once 
good figure bloated from beer and whiskey. Ali swore 
ne he wasn’t making it with her, but I never believed 


There was no place to go;:both Tehran and Beirut © 
were far away and expensive to get to. I hoped to save 
enough money for some leave in Paris in the spring, but 
doubted if I could. I tried to write, but it was no good. 
I went to a meeting of a play group made up of em- 
bassy mission wives and their husbands and some of the 
British not U enough for the English theater group. 
I told someone about my experience in drama at Wis- 
consin, and:she looked impressed: She said that I could 

__ probably work on sets, but that she didn’t think there 
_ would be any “colored roles.” I didn’t return. She kept 
_ after me, asking me to sing and. dance between acts 
__ while they were changing the sets or when the Amer- 
_ ican Club gave a dance. 

_ One weekend I went south to visit a young archeolo~ 
_ fist and his wife, both from the University. of Chicago. 
_ He was studying familial relationships in the village 
__ for his doctorate, living in a serifa hut with mud walls, 
dirt floor, and.thatched roof. and loving it. I took them 
can of Maxwell House coffee and a bottle each of 
rench cognac and good Scotch. I came down on the 
ain in a compartment full of young army officers, all 
tter about the present regime. The army was supposed 
e solidly behind the king, but I didn’t tell anyone 
t I heard on the train, because I knew: by then that 
one in the embassy would listen. They didn’t want 
ear it because it was contrary to what they told 
shington, and. besides,’ Washington didn’t want: to’ 
it either. Things were not going very well for the 


~My life, that sure as hell was new. © 
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U.S. in the Middle East; Lebanon was shaky, and ev- 
eryone expected the king to be overthrown in Jordan; 
there were attempted coups almost every other week in 
Amman, so good news from Baghdad was important. 

It was a good weekend. We sat around and sipped 
the brandy, drank the coffee, and talked old school-tie 
talk about our days on the campus when Pd been a 
campus radical and about how surprised everyone had 
‘been when I passed the security test, because the cam- 
pus party had thought itself very ‘revolutionary, 
hounded by the FBI, fascists, and the ghost of Mc- 
Carthy. 

The day after my arrival, Bob and I went to the 
mudif to meet the sheik. The mudif was built of bound 
yeeds as big as a man’s waist, tapering at the peak of the _ 
parabola which held up the thatched roof, a series of _ 
reed arches supporting the long roof. The mudif was _ 
for men only. We left our shoes just inside the entrance _ 
and sat on the floor cross-legged. The sheik wore a .38 
revolver in a shoulder holster, and he sat in a chair; 
later he joined us on the mats on the floor. We drank 
bitter black Arab coffee, and Bob translated for me 
when I ran out of Arabic. The sheik thought at first _ 
that I was a Baslawi, then insisted that if not an Arab, _ 
I must be from Ethiopia, and when he finally accepted _ 
that I was an American, he said that he thought from 
the movies that all Americans were white. 
_ When Bob took me to the train, he told me that for 
months the sheik had insisted that Bob sit in a chair _ 
and that he had regarded that as a great honor, but _ 
Jater he’d recognized that being allowed to sit on the 
floor was an indication of acceptance. He said I should 
be proud of having been allowed a place on the floor 
beside the fire at the first visit. I told him that if he had 
been black, he might not have had to wait months to 
sit on the floor. Bob thought that very funny, but I 
wasn’t joking. I had already realized that a black skin 
‘was an asset in Iraq, and after living in the States all 


I said my good-byes, boarded the train, and found 
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my seat. I looked out at the desert, a sea of mud now. 
All my life, because of the movies, I had thought of the 
desert as sand, but in Iraq it is just useless soil, full of 
salt, unable to grow anything since the irrigation sys- 
tem of the Babylonians had been destroyed centuries 
ago. We passed Babylon, a large hole in the ground, 
most. of it dug up:and: carted to the Berlin Museum 
almost a hundred years ago. I watched the men driving 
their oxen teams and the women in their perpetual 
search for kindling, their donkeys loaded ‘with brush 
and sticks. To the south were few camels; they were 
used mainly north of Baghdad around Kirkuk and Suk 
maniya, and in one small southern area along the Ku- 
wait border. I had begun to recognize from which area 
of Iraq the Arabs came by the color and design of their 
headdresses. ces ae 

We arrived in Baghdad as the evening call to prayer 
was sounding. The train halted in the old city, near the 


Blue Mosque. I got off and stopped to listen to the call 


while Arabs all around me faced east and started pray- 


I took a shower when I got home, and I was sipping - 
my first drink when Ali dropped in. 

“Hello, Dave. I saw the light. How did you like the 
village?” : 

“Very much. I might go back in a month.” 

“You don’t think that it is very poor there?” 

“Sure. Do you know the village?” eG 

He walked into the kitchen with me and leaned. 
against the wall, smoking a cigarette, as I- loaded the 
electric coffeepot. I made it. double. strength, because 
we both liked:it that :way. 

“Yes, I know it,” he said. “The land is very poor in 
that area. Once it was rich, but now there is too much 
salt. Do you know, Dave, that Iam from a village very 
near the one you were in?” » vs : 

“No, I didn’t.” eee . o 

“Once my family was very rich; they had much land, 
we were great warriors, but: now: we ‘have very little. 
The land we own is desert, but we must_keep it. We 
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have not been Bedou for many generations, so it is 
important that we keep that piece of desert.” He 
frowned and sighed. cee . Bos 

“But we do better now, my brother and me. We are 
city Arabs now, which is not so good as my grandfa- 
ther, but it is better than being poor, having only strong 
tea with much milk and sugar to eat during the rainy 
season. Now, every day we have meat.” 

We returned to the living room and had finished the 
coffee when there was a knock on the door. It was 
Jamil. “Jamil”—I smiled—“come in. P'm having coffee 
with a friend.” We walked into the room. “Jamil, this 
is Ali. He owns a store in the souk around the corer.” - 

“Yes, we know each other.” Things suddenly stiff- 
ened, and they stared at each other coldly. ’ 

“Sit down,” I said. “Have some coffee.” 

“No, thank you, David. I have an appointment. I 
wanted to know if you would like me to bring some 
friends to your house in three days’ time.” 

“Yes, of course. What time?” 

“Around nine o’clock. Some of them you have met, 
but there is another who would like to meet you. There 
will be four of us, all right?” 


“Good, then. Good night.” He and Ali exchanged 
good-byes, and he left. 

“He is your friend, Dave? I do not think you should 
trust him. Before he became the director of the leather 
factory, he lived near here. He bought many things 
fron» my store and had a big bill. When it was time to 
pay, he said that I tried to cheat him. We had a big 
quarrel, He is no good, he is a black Baslawi. His an- 
cestors were slaves! Now he wears American clothes 
and acts the big man.” 

“My ancestors were slaves, too, Ali,” I said gently. 

“No, but it is different with you. It is different. That 
Jamil, he is no good.” 
_ “How is it different with me?” : 
“It is just different. I do not think that you should be — 
friends with that Jamil.” _ ee 
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We talked about it, but he wouldn’t budge. When I 
told him that I chose my own friends, he changed the 
subject. He wanted to go to the movies, but I told him 
I was tired, and he left. I was debating whether to 
broil a steak or make a mushroom: omelet when there 
was another knock on the door. This time it was Al 
Nelson. As soon as he came in, his glasses fogged over. 
He was working again at looking ordinary, but there 
was always something about him that tried to tell you — 
he was one-up, that he knew many things you didn’t 
know. He gave the impression that looking ordinary 
was a pastime, but that if he were to reveal his inner 
self, he would startle the world. His sense of self-im- 
portance always shone through. Working at being 
ordinary, he had become an extraordinary ordinary 
type. I think that’s what he secretly desired. 

“Am I disturbing you, Dave?” he asked: 

“No, not at all. I just returned from a visit to the 
south.” Aes 

“Yes, from Daminyah. You were visiting the Sulli- 
vans.” He looked at me smugly, his Adam’s apple wait- 
ing to bob at my reaction. When he saw that I wasn’t 
going to speak, he said, “You travel a great deal: Do 
you like to travel?” I nodded. He coughed and asked if 
-T minded if he smoked. I said no and walked to the 
turntable. He looked like the type Mingus would make 
uncomfortable. I put a Charlie Mingus record on, and 
1 was right: it did make him uncomfortable. I asked 
him if he wanted a beer, and he said yes. I walked into 
the kitchen and poured two beers into pewter mugs, a 
Schlitz for him and: a Carlsberg for me. We sat and 
sipped in silence for a few minutes: 

“Dave, do you have a fluorescent fixture in the house? 
If so, could you bring it to me?” I went upstairs and 
returned with my desk lamp. He plugged it into a wall 
fixture and set it between us at our. feet. “That will 
mess up any remote recorders monitoring our conver-. 
‘sation, but I would like to check the room,” he said. 
“You don’t mind?” s oes ae Se 

He went over the room, running his hands under the 
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furniture, peeking under things, checking behind pic- 
tures. “Habit,” he said suavely. “Can’t be too careful, 
you know. Dave, do you know what I really do, what 
Ireallyam?” ue 
“Sure, you’re a spook, you work for the ‘other’ agen- 
cy.” We weren’t supposed to mention the word, much 
less admit they were anywhere in the mission. He 
Jooked surprised and then pompous, as if an intern had 
called him doc instead of doctor. 
“We in intelligence don’t care very much for that 
designation, ‘spook, you know.” I shrugged. He drew 
the lamp a bit closer to him, looked around to check 
the room, and then said in a lowered voice, “We've had 
our eyes on you for some time. I might say that Carl 
‘Taylor, who is very helpful, yes, very helpful to us, 
thinks very highly of you. How would you like to co- 
operate with our team?” He sat back and smiled 
confidentially at me. 
“Would I get more money?” 
“Well, it would be a voluntary thing, you know. 
Budget.” 
“J thought you people had a lot of money.” 
“Commie propaganda. What we’d like you to do is 
give us regular reports on the conversations which take 
place during the visits of Jamil and his friends. Now, 
we don’t believe Jamil is actually a party member, al- 
though you can never tell, you know, but we do think 
him politically naive, and we are interested in certain 
of the people he’s brought here over the last few weeks, 
every one anti-American and quite left.” I looked at 
him and thought that maybe I should put in-a fluores- 
cent fixture to have some privacy from embassy 
snooping. “Now, of course, we keep tabs on these peo- 
ple, but we can never have too much information. We 
would like to know the kinds of things you discuss, the 
attitudes expressed. We can provide a list of topics to 
be introduced and would like to know their reactions. 
Now, they are pretty cagey, so we would ‘rather not 
bug the place, and Carl tells me you have:a good mem: 
ory, so we could try to get along without that kind of 
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thing if we can. Have you eaten yet?” I shook my 
head, and we walked to his car in a soft, warm rain. » 

By the time we arrived at his house, only a short 
distance from my own, the rain-was slowing. There was 
another, less gaudy car in the driveway next to the 
house; a dark-colored Ford. Al parked at the curb, and 
we walked into the house, one: of the kind the *‘modern” 
Iraqi architects kept throwing up, with towers and one 
rounded wall, like something out: ofa thirties science- 
fiction movie, everything hard, cold, and unorganic. 
Even the serifa huts had more warmth. 

We walked into a west African flea market. Al turned 
to watch my reaction. I really didn’t have one. There 
were. masks; fertility statues by the dozen in as many 
different: woods; oblong hide shields; triangular, square, 
and trapezoidal hide shields. There were long spears, 
short spears, medium spears, spears with points for 
killing on either end, ceremonial spears with no points. 
Big drums, little drums, and every kind of drum in be- 
tween. There were three lion skins that I could see on 
the floor, one leopard skin, two zebra, and six gazelle, 
Everywhere I looked there were pregnant statuettes in 
wood, ivory, and stone,. holding. their bulging bellies. 
It all made Al’s: five children more understandable. 
There were chairs made of elephant tusks, stools of 
thinoceros horns. We were surrounded by relics of the 

jungle. I-felt the vengeful ghosts: of the Bronx Zoo 
might arise at night to seek. revenge for the willful 

_ slaughter represented by the things in the house, and I 
_ could only see the better part of two rooms... 

“We served in Africa for some time. How do you 
like it? You know, you look remarkably like an east 
Nigerian. Maybe your ancestors came from there, said 
AL 


“Maybe. your. ancestors helped. ship them to the 
States.” 

“What, ha-ha, no, can’t accuse me of that; second- 
generation Swede. Now, ha-ha, my wife, well, I -don’t . 
know. Southern branch to the family; never can tell.” 
e walked to the split-bamboo bar. “Sit down, Dave. 
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-Let’s see, you’re a Scotch drinker, I believe. YU tell the 


little woman we’re here. Make yourself athome.” 

‘I leafed through a stack of Playboy magazines with 
addressograph stamps on them, and I could imagine 
Al’s wife comparing her own chest with the busty chicks 
in thé three-folds in the center of the magazine. : 
They returned with the two oldest children, cranky 
from the lack of sleep, but made to perform their tricks 
and say what they had been taught to say to guests. 
Mimi Nelson had on a tight-fitting white cashmere 
sweater with a low scoop neck and short sleeves, and 
tight-fitting aqua toreador slacks. I was happy she 
hadn’t inflicted me on the other three; it was a drag 
being roused from bed to perform tricks for someone 
who had just come for dinner. I whispered exactly that 
to the oldest, about eight, and he drew back from his 
place on my lap, gave me a long look, got up, and 
returned to hand me what I was told was his favorite 
toy—a replica of a frontier model of a Colt, .44. I 
showed him a few fast draws and a few fancy spins. 
He was sold; we were friends for life. He wanted to 
give me the gun, but I told him I had one at home, and 
he was trundled off to bed. 

Al Nelson asked me if I liked semiclassical, apolo- 
gized for not having much jazz, and played Mantovani. 
We listened to the syrupy strings 
“Come on in the den, Dave.” We walked into a 
smaller room off the living room. He had several ri- 
fles, at least two of large bore, and three shotguns, one 
a beautiful over-and-under with a hand-grained stock. 
There were also several target pistols and two handguns 
of more practical use. I moved around, looking at the 
arsenal, : oa 

“You like guns, Dave?’ 

“No, I had enough of them in the Army.” 

“What branch?” 


“Infantry.” “2s : os & 
“Have you given any thought to my request earlier at 
yourhouse?” 


“Yeah, I don’t think that’s my shot. Besides, we're 
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not supposed to be very good at that sort of thing. You 
‘know, I applied for a job with your outfit and was 
told that because of my color, the best they could do. 
was give me a job as a clerk-typist, if I were willing to 
wait six months for a security clearance. Said we were 
too ‘conspicuous’ to use as agents.” 

“Well, Dave, I don’t think you should jf jump: to con- 
clusions. It’s not a question of prejudice; it’s just that 
American Negroes are scarce in those parts of the world 
where we operate. You are more conspicuous.” 

“If we both walked down the streets of Lagos or 
Accra, who would be more conspicuous, you or me?” 

He blinked. “But they are more accustomed to see- 
ing foreign whites than foreign colored people, don’t 
you see?” He took a sip of Scotch. “But that shouldn't 
affect what I'd like you to do here. I can promise you 
that, although it won’t appear on your ‘record, as you 
can well understand, Carl would look out for you in 
your efficiency report if you decided to work with us. 
On the other hand, enthusiastic as he is about our work, 
he might be, well, disappointed if you refused to co- 
operate. . . .” He walked to an elephant’s foot that 
turned out to be:a humidor and began to fill a pipe. 

“Sorry, but it’s not my shot.” At that point Mimi 
Nelson walked back in and-suggested another drink 
before dinner. We had several. Then we had wine with 
the meal, cognac after, and we had just started on high- 
balls when Al left the room, saying that he had to call 
the embassy. He returned to announce that he had to go 
to the embassy and that I was not to leave until he re- 
turned to take me home. I said that since the rain had - 
stopped and I wanted some fresh air, I'd finish the 
drink and walk home. He left me on the couch i in the 
idst of the African jungle, next to his wife. She 
aned back on the couch, her breasts pointing at the 
ing, and took deep breaths. I thought it had to be a 


point and rubbed one of them against my arm, lean- 
ig over intimately so I could get a good view. : 
“Ty ve always wanted to tell you what a wonderful 
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dancer you are, Dave.” She got up and crossed the 
room to the phonograph. “Ever since I saw you at the 
Marine Ball. You have such natural rhythm.” She 
turned one of the lights off and put records on the 
turntable. “Let’s dance.” She held out her arms and 
plastered herself against me, but she was so short that 
my dick must have stiffened somewhere in the vicinity 
of her navel, but it didn’t seem to matter, because she 
‘moved even closer and sighed. With each record she 
turned out more lights, and the cat skins began to look 
‘real: twice I thought I saw one move. 

“Took, won't your husband be coming back soon?” 
Il asked. 

“No, honey, and he'll call first, anyway. We have 
plenty of time.” She led me to the couch by the hand. 
. By the time we sank into the cushions, she had a yard 
of tongue in my mouth. She guided my hand to one of 
those big tits; I could feel the wire that held them up 
from below, and the rough nylon lace on the cup. They 
felt surprisingly firm for their size. “Wait, lover,” she 
said, unbuttoning the sweater in front, unhooking her 
strapless bra in the back. She reached for one and 
plopped it into my hand, heavy and huge, the nipples 
like dark half-dollars against her white skin. “Come, 
baby, give it a little kiss.” She guided my head to- 
ward her breast. For a panicky moment I felt I might 
smother between them. 

- “But I was breast-fed as a baby,” I said. 

“That’s okay, sugar. Sweet memories and things. Oh, 
yes, that’s nice; you do that well. Oh, yes, sugar.” It was 
like trying to put your mouth around the end of a wa- 
termelon. We all dig watermelons, I thought, as I ran 
my tongue over her big nipples. Even albino watermel- 
ons. She started searching with her hand around my — 
crotch. “Slip your pants down, honey. I want to touch 
it, No, no, don’t take them off.” I slipped my pants _ 
down to my ankles, and she grabbed for my dick like a _ 
child for a lollipop, pulling my head back to the big 
globe with her other hand. She talked all the time, tell- 
ing me how good it was, what we were doing to each 
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(other, describing my dick in intimate detail. Her words 
ran into one another as I was trying to find the zipper 
in her tight pants. When I lifted my head for a second, 
I saw that she was fondling the other breast with her 
_ free hand. While I was still looking for the zipper, nib- 
bling her nipple, she came, dramatically and loudly, 
like everything she did. 

Her: orgasm subsided, and she lay back against the 
_ cushions, breathing deeply through her mouth, her eyes 

almost closed. I went for the zipper, and as I started to 

pull it down, she came to life and grabbed my hand. 
“No, sweetheart; I can’t do that::No one: has ever 
been in me but Al. I just couldn’t. Please try to under- 
stand. I won’t leave you like this, I'll fix it, sugar; just 
_ you wait and see. First I’m going to give you a little 
_ show, and then I’m going to fix you up. I know you'll 
like it.” She cupped those big coconuts in her little 
hands. “It was wonderful, the way you kissed me here. 
Wonderful. Look, aren’t they beautiful? You'd never 
know P’ve had five children, would you?” : : 

She arose, and when she came back with a drink, she 
leaned over to kiss me. When I tried to grab her, she 
spun away. “Wait, now, I'll be right back. You'll like it 
so much better than the other.” 

She disappeared, and I sat there, my pants and shorts 

around my ankles, cursing myself. I didn’t figure 'd 
_ get much sleep that night, hung-up as I was. She glided 
_ back into the room in.a transparent light-blue negligee, 
dark net stockings held up by a black garterbelt, high- 
heeled shoes, and nothing else. She put some music on. 
_ “Going to give you a little burly-que, baby. I 
ould’ve been a star. Al and I-see their. shows every 
time we’re in the States or Paris.or London, and’ we 
gree I’m better than most of them. You wait, now.” 
he began to strut around the room as she went into 
er act. It was.a standard bit. She knew the movements, 
it she looked clumsy and topheavy, as if she might tip 
ver from the weight in front. I wondered how ‘that 
ttle body held those tits up. 

I think of her sometimes:. the lead in the camp- 
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type movie 007 Meets the Playboy Bunny, serving 007 
vodka martinis, shaken instead of stirred, with an onion 
pickled in arsenic. 

She had shed the negligee and pranced in the dark 
stockings, high heels, and black garterbelt. I sat there 
looking at her and wondering how I'd gotten hung-up 
in that scene, wondering if she would let me have a 
‘Jittle after all the burlesque jazz. She talked her way 
through the act, describing everything she did, and 
describing me too, particularly my dick’s size, condi- 
tion, and color: 

“Now, watch, sugar. This is something!” She stood 
still, raised her hands above her head, and began rotat- 
ing one of her tits. “How’s that for rouscular control?” 
She must have looked like that, with that particular im- 
tensity of concentration, when she won the: county 
baton-twirling contest back in high school. She was 
working herself up. I could see her nipples grow and 
harden, and I became hopeful. It had been a long 
time. She started the other one going too, one clockwise, 
the other counter-clockwise. I thought a man could get 
brained between them. At the last bars of the music, she 

slunk toward me, knelt at my feet, and crushed my dick 
between her breasts, with just the head showing, sur- 
rounded by pink, freckled fiesh. 

“Look at ’im: ’im is so big. But don’t worry, Mama 
fix.” She bent and kissed the head lightly, then looked 
up at me, all blue-eyed innocence. 

- “Honey,” I said, “now, why don’t you sit down on it; 
like, just-put it in a little bit, huh?” She giggled. 

“Him don’ have no cap on him. You wouldn’t be a 
Jew or an Arab in disguise, now, sugar?” 

“Sanitation, not religion, honey.” 

Sy fix im.” ae 

“Honey, Pm sorry, but that won’t do much good. I 
mean, I’ve never been moved like that. I mean, uh, well. 

... maybe you know more about it than I do.” She held 
it in one hand, a tit in the other; then she moved the 
hand from her tit to. between her legs. She: timed 
right. We both came at the same time. Se 
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When she returned from the bathroom, I was dressed 

and finishing my drink. She looked very severe, no 
-makeup, and I got the message when she suggested Al 
might return any minute. She walked me to the door and 

_ kissed me lightly; then, smiling like a cat, she opened 
the unsexy flannel robe, and I was allowed to Kiss each 

tit in turn. She closed the robe over the goodies like she 
was trying to rewrap a Christmas present, and I walked 
out into the cold, rain-freshened air: 

A black Ford was parked:across the street with some- 
one sitting in it, smoking. I. turned at the corner, then 
turned back in time to see Al Nelson climb out of the 
car and hurry into the house. I thought: about all the 
talking Mimi had done, like a radio script, and won- 

_ dered if I should have insisted on a fluorescent fixture to 
_ light up her show. I walked home very fast, but it didn’t 
_ help much. At the gate to my house, I motioned to a 
__ pair of whores. I left one in the living room with a Coke 
and took the other upstairs, and we didn’t do any- 
thing freakish, just a little straight up-and-down. After 
they left, I lay for a very long time in a very hot tub, 
and finally I felt a bit clean. At the first sign of dawn, 
Tiell asleep. Se ga ae 


Chapter 11 


Al Nelson dropped by the office a few days later. I 
was in the cultural section then. John Schuman had nev- 
er figured out how to use me, so I spent most of my 
time trying to look busy doing nothing. It was good 
training, since most people in the foreign service spend 
an entire career doing just that. Nelson walked over to 
my desk and sat down. : 

“Hi, Dave. Enjoyed having you by the other night.” 
He looked me in the eye intimately. I gave him a blank 
stare. “Did you reconsider my proposition? You really 
could be useful, and it might go well for you if Taylor 
knew you were cooperating.” 

“No, thanks. It’s not my kind of scene. You're talk- 
ing about informing on my friends.” ; 

“But you mustn’t forget they’re Arabs and you’re an _ 
American. You might turn out to be extremely useful : 
to your country. Think of it in terms of. patriotism, | 
rather than informing on one’s buddies. You can be | 
sure that it will be confidential and highly classified.” 

“No, thanks,” I said. - 

“Well, my wife didn’t think you’d agree.” 
“Your wife?” : 

“Yes, She was a secretary with the outfit when we 
met, you know; in line for a promotion to officer cla 
We still consider her active, and she’s useful from time 

to time, so it wasn’t a violation of security to discuss it 

with her. As a matter of fact, it was originally her 

idea, but just recently she didn’t think you'd go alon 
94 
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Good judge of character, seldom wrong about people.” 
He lit a cigarette. I just sat there and looked athim. _ 
“Have to have you out to dinner again next week,” 
he said. “Hope I don’t have to go to the office again, 
he-he.” This time his smile was close to a leer. The 
following week he had to go on a trip, and he took his 
wife with him. By the time they returned, I was in 
training at the subpost in Kirkuk, and when I got back 
to Baghdad I was glad to hear they were on TDY in 
Beirut. AEs : 
That afternoon I took time off from the office to go 
out to Jamil’s leather factory. John Schuman agreed that 
Jamil was a good contact and told me to use an official 
car from the motor pool. The factory was close to 
where the river looped back, just below Baghdad. It 
sat in the midst of a date orchard, and you smelled the 
sweet smell of the dates just before the acrid, pungent 
odor of tannic acid hit your nostrils. The factory was 
housed in a long, low shed of concrete blocks with a 
corrugated tin roof. Another building was under con- 
struction, and ‘slightly apart from it was the two-story 
_ apartment building where Jamil and his German adviser 
lived. A servant showed me into the living room, gave 
_ me a beer, and went to fetch Jamil. eS 
He came in wearing boots and coveralls, clean but 
spotted with leather dyes and acid. : 
“David! So glad you could: finally come.” He sat 
down, and the servant brought him a cup of tea in what 
looked like a little hourglass, a thick layer of sugar on 
the bottom. : eee 
_ “I brought you a present,” I said, and handed him the 
nobile I’d made during my training in the exhibits sec- 
n. It was a simple thing: freeform fish cut out of 
raps of beaverboard and painted with poster colors, 
spended from pieces of metal that I'd cut from wire 
othes hangers. He’d liked it the minute he saw it hang- 
g in my living room, and when I’d made another one, 
stract and more elaborate, of counterpoised disks, I 
cided to present the fish to him. He asked his servant 
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to bring in a hanger, and then we stood on chairs to 
suspend it from the ceiling. He was delighted; he blew at 
it to make it move, and walked around it, watching the 
constantly shifting pattern. es 

“ft ig wonderful, wonderful. Why do you work as a 
diplomat when you have such talent? You should be 
an artist.” I laughed, and we sat down and chatted while 
we finished the beer and the tea. Jamil couldn’t keep his 
eyes off the mobile. Several times he got up to set it in 
motion with his fingertips or to blow at it, seemingly 
torn between showing me the factory and leaving his 
mobile. Finally we walked out of the house. The sun 
had come out, and although it was cool in the shade, it 
warmed us. 

-©[his building under construction will be a dining 
hall for the workers,” said Jamil. “It will be run as a 
nonprofit cooperative. They do not have such things in 
the factories of Baghdad.” He pointed to a thatch-cov- 
ered enclosure on the edge of the date grove. “Until it is 
finished, the men will eat in the shed over there. It 
should be ready by the spring.” We entered the factory, 
and everyone looked up from their work to greet him 
with a smile. He waved and spoke to several of them. 

“Here is where we do the tanning,” he said. “First we 
clean the skins in this room.” A man sitting at a battered 
desk got up and walked over to us. “This is my super- 
visor, Ahmed,” said Jamil. “Ahmed is the best. man 
[have here. He is truly my right hand, and he keeps the 
efficiency of the factory very high.” We exchanged 
greetings in Arabic, and then Jamil introduced me to 
Hans, his technical adviser. As we wandered through the 
factory, I noticed a figure in a dark suit, white: shirt, 
and tie stepping around gingerly, a look of quiet distaste 
on his face. His shoes were highly polished; amber — 
worry beads dangled from his right hand. 

-“Who’s that, Jamil?” I asked. 

He laughed. “That’s supposed to be my assistant. He 
is here in training so that he can take charge of another 
leather factory to the south, but he hates the noise and 
the dirt and the smell. He is useless and has learned 
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nothing i in four months here. He walks around looking hs 
_ important and spends most of his time in the office. He 
thinks that I am crazy, dressing like this. He has all his 
relatives trying to get him a job in one of the ministries, 
a job where he can sit behind a desk drinking coffee 
all day, coming in late, leaving early, and looking im- 
portant. Looking important he does very well—like a 
_ peacock, and with as much brains.” He picked up a piece 
_ of leather, felt it; smelled it, put it down, and nodded to 
___ the worker. “Sometimes visitors think that he is the 

boss.” He translated the last quickly to Ahmed, and they 
both laughed. “I hope very much that he can get his 
desk. A desk is very important to the people in the 
ministries. I understand that sometimes they quarrel 
over the size and quality of the wood of their desks and 
over the comfort of their chairs. It is no wonder that 
almost nothing gets done there.” 

We finished the tour of the factory and returned to his 
apartment for lunch. He looked up at me while we were 
posits and said, “Dave, that man Ali; do you'see a foe of 

“Sure, just about every day.” 

“But why? He is not a good man, and he is un- 
_ educated. I do not think that he is a abe friend for you 
to have.” 

__.“No?:Why not?” 

“He is not honest. He tried to cheat me, anid he cheats 
the foreigners who are his customers. For a long time I 
traded with him, and before I moved out here, I tried to 
settle my bill. He thought that I had not kept a record 
and attempted:to charge me for much more than J had 
purchased. We had a big quarrel. I threatened to take 
him to the police. He is not. a good man. Why do you 
befriend a man who is not honest and who is not 
ucated?” 

‘In the. first place, he.doesn’t: cheat. me. ‘I let him 
ow tight away that I kept a duplicate record, and I 
y him each month. Also, with him I see: a: different 
e of Baghdad than I see with you. I meet the common 
people: the workers, the shopkeepers. With you I meet 
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the intellectuals, the artists, the educated young people. 
So, between the two of you I learn a great deal about 
your country and about Baghdad.” oo 
-©You are shrewd, David,” he said. “And-I do think 
that you are learning quickly about my country and my 
people. Your Arabic is good, and already you know 
arts of the city that I do not know. You are not like 
the other Americans in the embassy, who spend their 
time with one another and a few Arab pets. Hah, if they 
knew what the hypocrites say about them after eating 
their food, drinking their whiskey, and flirting with. 
their wives!” He stood up to put the mobile into motion 
with a finger. “Still, I do not think: that Ali is nice to 
have as a friend. You must not trust him. Be careful.” 
We finished the meal and talked of other things. He 
presented me with a small gazelle skin that had been. 
tanned in the factory, the fur still on it, and he thanked 
me again for the mobile as he walked me to the car. 
Two weeks later I was sent to Kirkuk. I was glad to — 
get out of town. Kirkuk was a one-man subpost, run by — 
a guy about my age on the last leg of his training 
assignment. : 2 
I went right out into the field with a mobile film unit — 
_—a four-wheel-drive jeep carryall with extra-large gaso- | 
line tanks, built-in gasoline generator for power and 
projection equipment, screens, and film. We toured the 
‘Mosul area, using the town as the hub of our wheel, 
moving out into the Arab and Kurdish villages, show- 
ing USIB propaganda film. The villages seldom had a 
movie theater, and the only films the people saw were — 
those shown by USIB and our British counterpart, who _ 
“made the rounds in Land Rovers. I got a lot of chances _ 
to use my Arabic. The driver-projectionist spoke little | 
or no English, nor did most of the people in the vil- 
lages we visited. 
‘Every three or four days we returned to the hotel in 
Mosul to clean up and rest, and then back on the road, 
with our canned water, bedrolls, and cases of Arm 
C rations. If the villages were close together, we woul 
hit two in an evening, arriving in the first one just .be- 
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_ fore dusk. Children, spotting the familiar oe would. 
_ Scurry to announce our arrival. I helped set up the 
equipment, first hooking up the tape recorder with 
Arabic music piped through the sound system, then the 
projector. By the time the equipment was ready, a 
crowd of men, women, and children would have gath- 
 ered—sometimes their number ran into the hundreds— 
_ and the show would begin: propaganda films with an 
_ Arabic soundtrack. In one small town, the chief govern- 
ment official’s: house overlooked ‘a square, and the film 
was projected onto the white wall of a building across 
from his house. He sat on the patio overlooking the 
crowd below, viewing. the movie like some Roman 
administrator watching dancing or athletics centuries 
before. I sat right next to’him, sipping beer and munch- 
ing the snacks he served as we watched a movie about 
supersonic jets. Few people of the village had ever been 
inside a car, and I wondered what the film meant to 
_ them. Washington shipped the films out, and the posts 
_ used them; records of the film tours were kept in mile- 
_ age per month. Few considered the selection of the film, 
and no one was really concerned whether they were 
suitable for the people in the countries they were shown 
in, or what impact they had on the imagination of the 
udience. It was a massive numbers game: X number of 
Im units traveled X number of miles during November 
in X country. This approach seemed to please people 
tight up to Congress. 
I enjoyed the trip. We worked the flat plains. between. 
Mosul and Kirkuk, then the mountains to the north of 
Mosul, right up to the Turkish border; Arab and Kurd- 
sh villages with houses built of rock instead of mud. 
e Kurdish men were tall and blue-eyed, a knife in the 
h around their flat bellies, and the Kurdish women 
re no veils. It didn’t rain much, just an hour or so in: 
afternoons. Once, high in ‘the mountains, we came 
oss patches of snow. The driver had a nasty habit of 
ting the gear into ) neutral and turning the motor off 


r careening around hairpin curves, riding the brakes 
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all the way, the brakes faded and we barely made it 
around a sharp curve. I sat there in the right-hand seat 
while he fought the wheel. Inches away, the hill 
dropped hundreds of feet to the valley below. I told 
- him to turn the motor on, and we coaxed the car to a 
stop with the gear box, on a slight decline. While we 
waited for the brakes to cool, I told him that Pd had 
enough of his Islamic fatalism, that I didn’t think Allah 
either knew or cared about overheated brake linings, 
and that he could save those maneuvers for when he 
was alone; from now on the engine would remain run- 
ning while we were in motion. 

- Thad a lot of time to think on the trip. I watched 
the countryside, now turning green, the herds of sheep 
and goats, the tall pines, and an occasional vineyard in 
the rocky mountains, and waved at the farmers in their 
fields and the children at play as we drove by. I'd 
realized by then how much freedom my social ostracism 
gave me. Other young officers that came in were swal- 
lowed up in the invitations to dinner, paired off with the 
ugly American secretaries from the embassy—all their 
movements and actions controlled by the social incest of 
the embassy community from the minute they stepped 
off the plane. I was free to roam the city as I chose, 
meeting Arabs and Christians, Kurds and Copts as I 
wished. Or, as I sometimes did, pack a small bag, 
take a bus to the end of the line on the edge of the city, 
hitch a ride on a truck to some small village, and accept 
the hospitality of an Arab family there for a day. I was 
even getting along with the embassy and USIB white 
folks. But I fucked up: I grew a beard. 

- J had about ten days’ growth of whiskers when I got 
back to Baghdad and decided to leave some of it on, a 
small Vandyke kind of goatee. It shook everybody up. 
Like, no one grew beards in the United States foreign 
service, and certainly not a junior officer. American 
white folks are the most frightened people I’ve ever 
known, but that didn’t comfort me, because as a child 
jn the ghetto I'd seen too many big white cops, always 
in pairs, snarling and striking out in fear. (See & 
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The day after my arrival, when I got into the jeep 
carryall to go to the office, there were nervous jokes 
about the beard, and Doris Doolittle was heartily nasty. 
I ran into Carl Taylor in the hall later that morning. — 

“Well, lad, what’s this you’ve picked up in Kirkuk?” 
He reached up to touch it, to see if it were real. “Ha-ha. 
I'm not at all sure this is what the well-dressed young 
junior officer wears in the foreign service.” He paused 
for emphasis. “Might not be a bad idea to get rid of 
the fuzz, eh, lad?” 5 
Thad to get some classified material from the em- 
bassy mail room, and the wizened, wrinkled spinster 
who ran it scowled. — 

“What is that nasty thing on your chin?” a 

“It’s a beard,” I said facetiously, fingering it. “Like 
it?” : : ss Hees 
. “Certainly not! They’re filthy things, unsanitary. 

gh.” : : a te 
“Well, if you think hair is unsanitary, why aren’t you 

bald?” I said. She turned and abused the documents in 
a file drawer marked “Top Secret.” As I walked away, 
I hoped my beard wouldn’t be responsible for a major 
secret file mislaid. Down the hall, Adrian Prescott, nar- 
row-lapeled and narrow-shouldered, of good old New | 
England stock, did a Maine double-take. ee 
“Oh, hello there, uh, uh...” He’d forgotten my name 
_ again, and he had remembered it so well lately. 
Carl Taylor sent a package of razor blades, attrac- 
tively wrapped like a Christmas package. The jokes 
continued, a bit nastier each day. 
____ I went home one night and listened to music, sitting 
_ tross-legged on the floor. I put on “Champ” by Jimmy 
Smith, thinking he might be able to tell me about white 
folks. I listened to that fast, fast right hand, and all he 
said was, “Live, baby, live!” That was no good, since 
I felt as if I were in a morgue. I tried Diz, and he told 
me to laugh at them; Pops said to.clown, make them 
laugh at you, put them on; Miles and Bird said, “Fuck 
m’’; and Duke said, “Be yourself, become an ‘institu-: 
mn.” I sat there and listened and sipped my beer and 
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Scotch. The bottles piled up, and the music talked to 
me. I got a pleasant buzz and stayed up all night. The 
pickpocket fingers of dawn were on my window when 
T went upstairs to take a hot bath, a cold shower after- 
ward. I opened Carl Taylor’s razor blades and shaved 
the beard off§ 

When I got into the carryall that morning, everyone 
commented on my naked face. I looked out at the street, 
saying nothing, listening to Doris Doolittle, the pouter 
- pigeon with the vulture’s heart. I turned just once to 
look into her pigeon eyes, and she stopped in mid- 
sentence, laughed nervously as I turned my head again, 
and for once she was silent. 

‘The next couple of days I smiled until my jaws 
ached. When I was in the embassy one day, I saw 
Adrian Prescott approaching. He looked up, smiled, 
waved, and caressed the tie of his Harvard eating club. 

“Hi, George,” he said, “how are things with the USIB 
in Basrah?” I smiled and said that things were just fine 
in Basrah. I was readjusting, and I wasn’t invisible any- 
more: they were confusing me with the nice niggers 


again. : 

In the years to follow, each time I felt the foreign- 
service crowd was crowding me, bugging me, or on my 
back, I grew a beard. 


Chapter 12 oo 


I’d broken my ass to survive my probationary 
period, but it hadn’t worked; my first efficiency report 
told me as much. The staff met in my absence, reviewed 
the progress of my training, and Taylor called me in to 
discuss the report before it was forwarded to Washing- 
ton. When he started talking about my “attitude,” I 
knew it was over. “Bad attitude” is code for “bad nig- 
ger,” so I figured my foreign-service career would end 
after my first year in Baghdad. I thought I might as 
well split for Paris, take advantage of the two years I'd 
left on the GI Bill, hustle the rest of the bread to live 
on, and get back to studying the craft of writing. ss 

I got back into writing that spring. I didn’t get back 
into the novel, but I wrote ten short stories in about six 
months. I found a couple of good book stores that 
catered to the taste of the British-educated Baghdadis. 

__and bought paperback novels by the pound. The USIB 
__ library was worthless, and the fiction section wouldn’t 
__ have done justice to a roving bookmobile. I bought sev- 
_ eral cook books and checked out new recipes—I coul 
blow an entire evening cooking: : 
_ Baghdad was the first place I'd been where the re- 
ligion was all around you. The first time I was sitting — 
on the roof of my mushtamal, I'd seen a taxi driver stop 
cab, get his prayer rug out of the trunk, go through 
ablutions and pray; the call to prayer coming from 
e mosque just down the street. I’ve never been much 
- religion, but this knocked me out. I bought a paper- 
back copy of the holy Koran and began to read it, 
103 
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together with everything I could lay my hands on con- 
cerning Arab and Islamic history. More and more I be- 
gan to understand the Arabs, and not until much later ~ 
did I realize that all that time I was learning more. and 
more about myself. 


things I did and the way I did them became important, 
became comforting, became old friends. All my activ-. 
ities outside the office took on new meaning, and my 
“Asab friends became like brothers. 

The rains had ended, end there was sun every day, 
the days increasingly warmer and the nights cool. I 
moved my mattress onto the roof and slept under the 
stars, Iraqi fashion. I would take a bottle of beer to sip 


ing pistachio nuts, stopping here and there to talk to an 
Arab or to have a beer in a small place. The people in 


~ Fncreasingly, the hatred of the regime made itself felt 
except in the quiet, dull, complacent dispatches from 
the embassy to Washington. There were regular demon- 


At an embassy cocktail party, T learned how nervous 
they were from ‘Adrian Prescott, who always projected 
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a picture of New England calm. I was standing alone in 
front of a framed rubbing from a Siamese temple, star- 
ing at it, munching cashew nuts and sipping a Scotch, 
when I felt a touch on my elbow. 

‘Do you like it, Dave? I think it’s from ihe Khmer 
dynasty,” said Prescott. 

“I'd like to get out that way sometime.” 

“Anxious to leave Baghdad?” 

“Not now. I think I | might like to study more ¢ Arabic 
and serve in this area.” 

“Perhaps so,” he said, “but. never forget. that the 
British are the greatest Arabists, and look:at the: mess 
they’ve made of the area. Never forget Suez.” 

I almost said that I thought our sudden cancellation 
of the Aswan Dam loan had precipitated the Suez crisis, 
but I stopped and smiled instead. 

“But I wouldn’t discourage you,” he continued. “You 
could eventually be of considerable service to us out 
here. You seem to have a gift for communicating with 
the Arabs; they seem to like and trust you, and they 
are a hard people to get to know.” 

“But worth the effort,” I said. 

“I understand you have some of the young intel- 
ligentsia by your house on a regular basis. Sounds in- 
teresting. Do you suppose I might stop in sometime?” 

“I’d have to ask first. You know, they don’t trust the 
embassy people very much. Some of their friends have 
disappeared after talking to some of the people in the 
embassy, and they think they were turned in for express 
ing thoughts that were too left-wing.” 
“Why, that’s incredible! No one would do that at the 
embassy.” I thought of Al Nelson, and I wasn’t so sure. 
“No; I-don’t think so either,” I said, “but they do. 
ey believe their friends were reported to the secret 
olice by Americans.” I took a sip of Scotch and: won- 
red how much to tell him. “Probably some of their 
wn friends, acting as informers, turned them in.” 
Adrian Prescott: straightened the handkerchief in ‘his 
cket pocket, patted the pocket, and smoothed. his 
ulard tie. “Of course,” he said, “there are bound to be 
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excesses in a country determined that Communist con- 
spiracy will not triumph: overzealousness, an occasional 
honest mistake, maybe. They do hate Communism here, 
you know.” SEES a 

“The people who come by my house blame the Com- 
mie purge on the American advisers,” E said. 

““American advisers?” 

“Yeah, the FBI team they’ve attached to the Traqi 
secret police.” Nobody was supposed to know about 
the FBI in Baghdad. In fact, they’re not supposed to 
operate outside the U.S., but they do. 

Prescott guided me into his study. There was a wall 
of books, a large desk, a good Bokhara rug on the 
floor, and a few pieces of statuary from Peru and 
southeast Asia as neatly arranged as in a museum. 
“git down, Dave. I find this extremely interesting, 
although I must confess that I can hardly accept that 
the kind of thinking you describe is prevalent among 
the educated class in Baghdad. It’s important that you 
not be too influenced by the thinking of a small dis- 
gruntled minority among the intelligentsia.” He pro- 
duced a bottle of twelve-year-old Scotch. “What you 
seem to forget, Dave, is that there is little chance for a 
revolution in Iraq.” He poured me a drink, handed it to 
me, and walked to his desk, chose a pipe, and began 
filling it from an antique humidor. Currier and Ives 
prints hung beyond the desk; everything in the room 
reflected quiet, good, but careful taste. 

He doesn’t want to know the things on the minds of 
my friends, I thought; he just wants to brainwash me, 
to nudge me back into step. I wondered how long it 
would take me to recover from this conversation, how 
many hundreds of smiles. He was laying down the same 
shit P'd heard from Carl Taylor a few months before. 
I tuned him out. He chattered on, and I smiled and 
nodded while I wrote a short story in my head. Finally 
he stood to indicate the end of the sermon. : 

“fF would enjoy meeting with your intense. young 
- friends, however,” he said. aoe : 
“Pil ask them.” 
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- We returned to the party, and I stuffed myself with 
hors d’oeuvres, so that. I might get: by with a sandwich 
when I got home. 


There were rumors that the army in Egypt was be- 
coming impatient with Nasser, there were three abortive 
coups in Jordan in less than ten weeks, and President 
Eisenhower ordered the marines into Lebanon. Iraq 
looked the most stable government in the Middle East, 
as the embassy had been saying. The embassy people, 
including Adrian Prescott, returned at night to their 
offices to work overtime, emptying their newly clogged 
In boxes, resuming the dispatches gleaned from cocktail 
conversations, luncheon chitchat at the ‘best hotel in 
town or at home over dinner with the same people. The 
challenge to all officers in the embassy was to write 
dispatches that didn’t sound identical, even though they 
resulted from the same gossip. Prescott’s calendar was 
full, and he couldn’t afford an evening with my group 
of ‘harmless coffeehouse intellectuals. They ‘agreed ¢ to 
see him, but he never came. 


Chapter 13 


Ali was as street-wise as I, but he was vulnerable. 
He came by the house one night with the big blowsy. 
blond who hung around his shop in the souk. It had 
long become obvious he was fucking her, but since. it 
seemed important that it be some kind of secret, I went 
along with the program. He had brought her by the 
pad before, watching her closely and taking her out at 
the first sign of drunkenness. She could drink like it was 
going out of style, but that night she was. already high 
when I opened the door and let them in. Ali was very 
uptight, pacing the floor and chain-smoking and not 
entering into conversation. I put on some coffee and 
made a couple of drinks for Betty and me and waited 
for some kind of explanation. Then they went into the 
kitchen, and all hell broke loose. 

“You black nigger son-of-a-bitch!” I heard, the care- 
fully put-on English finally gone. Then the smash of a 
glass and the sound of flesh on flesh. By the time I got 
to the kitchen, Betty was cowering in a corner and Ali 
was going for her head again. I grabbed him, and he — 
shrugged me off. I'd seen him take a one-hundred- 
kilo bag of rice from a truck and carry it on his back 
into his store with a smile. I bounced off the wall and 
grabbed him again in a full nelson, talking to him, try- _ 
ing to calm him down before he turned on me. 

“Rasy, Ali. It’s me, baby. Dave. Cool.it, man.” All 
the while he was calling her forty-two kinds of dirty 
bitches in Arabic. Finally he began to relax. cae 
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“Okay, Dave, okay. You can let go. I will not kill 
her.”’ . : S$ : : - 


“Betty,” I said, “go on upstairs. Ali, you go in the 
front.” She ran upstairs, and I mixed two stiff drinks. 
I took one up front: and. gave it to Ali: He hardly ever 
drank, but he downed about half of it in one gulp and 
began to cry. Sore ; : 
- “She is no good, Dave. No good. I know it, but I 
love her.” : : 
“What happened, man?” 
“She is, how you call it? A bar fly, like a goddamn — 
cabaret girl. That’s how her husband met her just be- 
fore they came to Baghdad, in a bar. They got married 
drunk. Still, sometimes, she goes to the bars in the 
hotels on Rashid Street to drink with men and go to 
their room.” I didn’t say anything because there was 
really nothing to say. “I found her today in the Nineveh 
Hotel at the bar with two men. When I asked her to 
come with me, she laughed and cursed me. One of the 
men put his hands on me.” He paused and smiled 
slightly, remembering. “That boxing you taught me, it 
works good. I hit him, and he don’t get up. I think I 
mess up the bar.a little.” a me 
I left him to take the other drink upstairs to Betty, 
plus some ice in a washcloth for her eye. She was go- 
ing to have a good shiner. I wondered what she’d tell 


thought Ali had given her a mink instead of an ass- . 
kicking. I could. have fucked. her right there—any 
damn body could have. What, I thought, does he want 
_with this? One drink later they were lovers again. 


Ali sometimes stopped by the office when he was 
owntown on business, and we'd have coffee and chat; 
his time he stopped in just. before. the office was to 
lose, so I left early with him, and because it was such 
beautiful spring day, we decidéd to walk instead of 
aking the bus. He was unusually subdued, and we 
alked down the street in silence, our coats draped 


her husband. The bitch was glowing. You would have 
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over our arms, enjoying the bright sky and warm sun. 

“Dave,” he said finally, “I’m going to America.” 

~ “When?” ; ee aes 

“Three weeks’ time.” 

“For how long?” ws 05 

“For good,” he said. We walked a bit more without 
talking. “Me and Betty, we gonna get married.” 

“What about her husband?” I asked. 

“He's stupid!” He spat it out. And in his Arab eyes, 
Betty’s husband had to be stupid. Any Arab who 
found his wife unfaithful would be a murderer as soon 
as he could get to his wife and her lover; but I wasn’t 
so sure Betty’s husband was dumb. 

“He think I’m just a friend. He love me like a broth- 
er, he say. And all the time I fuck his wife. Shit. What 
Betty want with that?” 

: “Well, man, you can never figure what a woman will 
ig.” 

“1 ook, his contract is finished, and they leave for 
the States on a boat from Beirut. 'm goin’ along, and 
I stop in Chicago. I have friends there. Then, she meet 
me in Chicago, get a divorce, we get married. Easy, 
huh?” I didn’t think so. 

“You coming back here, once you get married?” I - 
asked. : 

“What for? To smile at Americans and British like 
my brother? Work sixteen, seventeen hours each day? 
Stay in this country with the goddamn crown prince? 
No, I’m gonna go to America and get rich!” 

“You think everybody in the States is rich, man?” 

“Naw,” he said, “but I got money to give me a good 
start, like Betty say. We start a business; grocery, may- 
be bar. We work hard together, and one day we have a 
lotta money.” 

“How much money do you have?” 

“More than eight thousand dollars. That enough to 
start a business, huh, Dave?” 

“Sure,” I said. “Look, man, make sure you put the 
money in a bank, or a draft in your name, hear?” 
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He laughed. “Don’t worry, Dave. Pm a businessman, 
remember?” = MES = 

It didn’t smell right at all. But what could I say to 

_ him? He really dug that big blond bitch, and a man 

with his nose open won’t listen. I had to be cool about 


We reached the first roundabout on the other side of 
- South Gate Square just as the muzzein was giving the 
afternoon call to prayer. We stopped under a palm tree 
across the street from the mosque to listen. He was real- 
ly something. Many of the mosques nowadays use rec- 
ords played through a PA system, or the muzzein will 
use the PA system himself, but this one was from the 
old school and stood: on the balcony of the minaret 
every day in all kinds of weather, giving the call with his 
own voice. I knew he was good, but having no com- 
parison, I had no idea how good. His voice was as clear 
as a bell, and on a warm, quiet night it carried for 
miles, and he never seemed to give the call the same 
way twice. I always dug sitting on my roof looking at 
____ the street scene below and listening to him call the faith- 
__ ful to prayer. HAE ies 
__ “Hfe’s the best in Baghdad,” said Ali. “They want 
him in all the big mosques, where the big shots go, but 
he stay here. Only one other muzzein, in Cairo, is that 
good.” We listened a while longer. “You been inside?” 
he asked. : 
“No,” T said. ae 
“Come on,” he said, and started across the street. 
_ “Ali,” I said as I caught up with him, “you know 
T'm not a Muslim.” ee 
“It’s okay, Dave, anybody can go into a mosque. 
nly, if it’s a shrine, you have to be a Muslim.” We 
ok off our shoes and walked into the dim interior. I 
oked up, all the lines of the inside moving in concert 
ith the arching dome. The floor was completely cov- 
ed with Oriental carpets. . : Bes 
We stood there and watched them pray, and I dug. 
e fact there was no middleman—no preacher, no 
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priest. Islam, like a few other religions, is a private 
thing between a man and his god, and no need for a 
glorified messenger boy to intercede. I thought, as I 
stood there, that “imam” means “teacher,” not “preach- 
er.” Then I smiled to myself as I remembered that 
“rabbi? means the same thing in Hebrew. 
Ali looked at me, hesitated, then walked over to be- 
gin his ablutions, and I stood there listening to the quiet 
murmur and waited until Ali had finished his prayers. 
He’s a beautiful cat, I thought as I watched him bend 
forward from his knees and touch his forehead to the 
carpet, facing toward Mecca. I hope that chick doesn’t 
cut him up; and that seemed to be my prayer. 

We went outside, put on our shoes, and then blinked 

_ in the sharp sunlight as we walked out into the street. 

“Nice in there, huh, Dave?” 

“Yeah.” : 

“T talk to the imam. He say you can come whenever 
you want. He say he knows who you are. All the peo- 
ple around here know you.” : 

“Really?” 

“Yeah. "Cause you a black American, they don’t see 
many out here. And you try and speak Arabic. Not 
many foreigners even try. You speak real good now, 

ave.” 

“Yeah, but I won’t have you to teach me anymore.” 

“You will do all right, Dave.” He paused. “You 
come see Betty and me when you get back to the 
States?” 

: “Sure, man, I'll come see you. Why do you ask 
at?” 

- “Sometime I don’t think you like Betty too much.” 

I didn’t respond. 

“J really hope it works for you, Ali,” I said, and 
wasn’t lying. : 

I gave Ali a masgouf party a few days before he 
left. He had sold everything in the store, and he gave 
the stock he had left to his brother. I invited the baker, — 

- the tailor, and the owner of the coffee shop in the souk. 
Ali helped me buy all the right things. Two nights be- 
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fore the party, we went out on the town: we saw two 
shoot-em-ups and went to a couple of the nitty-gritty 
open-air cabarets. On the way home, we stopped _ at 
the river and waited for a fishing boat to come in with 
the night’s catch. We chose a big carp, among much 
shouting, laughter, and bargaining, wrapped it in a 
newspaper after it had -been cleaned, and took it 
home. 1 had to take out most of the shelves and con- 
tents of the refrigerator before it would fit inside. 

The next day I got everything ready and took the 
fish to the baker. He placed it on a big platter, gar- 
nished it, and:slid it into the oven. I went back to the 
house, and about twenty minutes later he came in with 
the cooked fish. Masgouf is usually broiled in front of 
an open fire, but it sure tasted good out of that baker’s. 
oven, 

We ate, laughed, and joked; and the baker taught me 
obscene songs in Arabic. He got uptight about the 
steady four-four of my music, so I put on some Arab | 
records Ali had helped me pick out, and the baker | 
started dancing with the tailor while we clapped hands. 
The others did that finger-popping thing I’d never mas- 
tered, and everybody laughed, joked, and yelled. It was 
as loud and together as .a party of black people, and | 
for a moment I was homesick for Sixty-third Street 
and its people in Chicago. 

The party started during siesta, but no one left to 
reopen his shop; and it was. dark before it broke up. 
Three days later I saw Ali off at the airport, and I 
knew Baghdad wouldn’t be the same after he’d gone. 

Ali had planned to stop off to visit some old friends 
from Baghdad who were going to school in Chicago 
while Betty and her husband went on to Kansas City. 
‘Then, she was to join him there. I got a letter from my 
brother, saying Ali had been to my mother’s house a 
couple of times for dinner, and that he’d been to Ali’s 
friends’ apartment on the North Side for an Arab meal, 


C. Robert Johnson, the new public-affairs officer, ar- 
ved to relieve Carl Taylor as acting PAO. He was 
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a tall, suave, smooth-talking southerner from North 
- Carolina and turned out to be a beautiful cat. How 
come so many of the few together white folks are re- 
constructed crackers? It didn’t take him long to teview 
the program and discover that USIB Baghdad was more 
of a propaganda office for the Iraqi government than for 
- the United States. He decided, over the objections of the 
embassy and Carl Taylor, to change that situation. 

_ Carl’s transformation was something to see. He 
moved back into his slot as information officer and 
walked around for days looking like a balloon whose 
air had been lost. I had several conferences with John- 
son and thought if he had been around from the first, 
I might have survived the first year’s probation. I had 
no illusions left about being promoted and transferred. 
Two reports on me had been forwarded to ‘Washington 
so far. They were the damning-with-faint-praise kind 
of shit designed to off you but provide hypocritical 
surprises for everyone when the hatchet dropped. I 
saved my bread and looked forward to Paris and the 
novel in the fall. 

I worked at filling in the time I would have spent 
with Ali. I wrote letters. I worked on the short stories, 
sent them out, collected the rejection slips, and sent 
them out again. I did calisthenics twice a day-——once 
in the morning while the coffee was perking and again 
when I returned from the office. P'd been in active track 
competition for more than fifteen years, and my body 
wouldn’t function properly if I didn’t keep the muscles 
loose. During the first couple of months in Baghdad, 
when I did nothing more strenuous than lift a beer bot- 
tle, Pd gained fifteen pounds. Each weekend I cleaned 
the pad from top to bottom. I listened to a lot of music. 
I went to the official functions and smiled until my jaw 
ached. I saw a lot of movies alone. On trips outside 
the city, I watched the desert. come. alive with wild- 
flowers after the winter’s rain, and I watched the people 
at work in the fields, the children playing. I moved 
_ through the city, which had once been so strange, but 
which now seemed so familiar. _ elon 
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I learned what rules of Arab etiquette I could, the 
little things people seem so pleased you’ve taken the 
time to learn: never to eat with the left hand, never to. 
expose the sole of your shoe to an Arab—difficult for 
someone raised in a country where it is considered very 
masculine to prop one ankle on a knee. I worked at the 
language and found I was a good mimic. After hearing 

_ a word a few times, I could repeat it almost exactly. I 
found the slower, easier pace of Iraq congenial, and ex- 
cept for the office, slipped into it. I thought about a lot 
of things, and gradually, answers began to develop to 
some of the questions in my mind: ee 
Ali returned in late May. I was trying out a recipe 
for lamb curry. Pd bought all the spices in the souk 
and ground them myself with a mortar and a pestle. 
The curry had turned out well. I put the leftovers in the 
refrigerator, enough for two more meals, and was wash- 
ing the dishes when there was a knock on the door. It 
was Ali. : 
“Ali! Come on in, man.” We embraced and walked 
into the living room. “I'll make us some coffee.” When 
I came back in with the electric coffeepot, he was sit- 
_ ting with an unlit cigarette in his hand, staring into 
space. He’d lost about fifteen pounds, and there were 
circles under his eyes. : 
“What happened, man?” coos 2 
“They stole all my money, Dave.” I listened to the 
coffee perk as I waited for him to tell me. He busied 
himself with lighting his cigarette, then smiled at 
me, and for an instant the old Ali shone through. 

_ “The trip was good. I was in tourist class, but they 
let me into the first-class bar every night after dinner. 
"he purser was Lebanese. We had a good time, the 
ree of us. We spent five days in New York, and 
ery afternoon Betty was with me. She said I make 
t crazy in bed.” For a minute I thought he was going 
ery. “Then,” he continued, “I went to Chicago, and 
ey went to Kansas City.” a 
“How'd she get the money?” Ee 
“Customs. She said you could only take so much 
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money into the States if you were a foreigner; like here. 
in Iraq. She was gonna keep it and meet me in Chicago 
in two weeks’ time.” I shook my head in anger. He 
stood, lit another cigarette, and began pacing the floor. 
- €y wait three weeks, four weeks. I can’t call her on 
the phone, because the number she gave me is no g 
and I’m worried he found out about us and maybe hurt 
Betty. So I take a bus to Kansas City and go to their 
use.’ pret 
- “What did they say?” 
“I never talk to them. Two men who say they are 
detectives, they get out of a car and stop me in front of 
the house. They say if I don’t go away and leave Betty 
and her husband alone, they put me in jail and then 
throw me out of the country. They show me badges 


“jt don’t hurt too bad. I been beat worse in Bagh- 
dad.” He paused, and his jaws tightened. “I look up 
while they kicking me, and Betty was standing in the 
door. I look at her, and before I say anything, she laugh. 
She laughed at me, Dave.” Then the tears began. “She 


laughed at me.” He sat down, and I waited for him to 


car. I go back to Chicago and wait for my brother to — 
send me money, and I come back to Baghdad.” I ig _ 


- He shook his head bitterly; 
street-wise cat. to handle. 


"I meet your family, Dave. They nice people. I hav 
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dinner there three times, and your brother take me to 
the cabarets.” 
“Yeah, he wrote me about it. You going to open your 
store again?” 
“No. My brother won’t give me the money. He say. 


no good. Now I have to work for him.” I knew that 
would hurt, Ali working for someone else, 

I sat up with him until he got drunk, and. made a 
bed for him on the couch. When I awoke the next 
morning, he was. gone. I washed the glasses, poured 
out the stale coffee, and made a fresh pot. I wondered 
if there was a good western in town. 


I'm a fool. He told me before I left that Betty was 


Chapter 14 


The tanks woke me up. I was asleep on the roof and 
heard them as they moved through the roundabout 
down the street, then as they approached my house, 


paint them for desert camouflage, still moving at a good 
clip and accelerating after slowing for the roundabout. 
I decided that it would be some time before they were 
past, and went downstairs to get a beer. Something 
about the tanks bothered me, but I couldn’t figure what 
jt was. I came back upstairs and sat on the porch rail, 
watching them, and then I knew: the turrets ‘were bow 
forward, not aft with the guns covered and anchored 
by the struts at the rear. The machine guns were 
free of their canvas covers, and the tanks were buttoned 
‘up, with just the heads of the tank commanders above 
the turrets. They moved in smart formation, regular 
intervals between sections, larger ones between pla- 
toons, and even bigger gaps between tank companies 
Two tank companies moved past, then a company 
infantry with a platoon of tanks. It looked as if 
might be a full battalion of armored infantry. 
company moved past in big, pugnosed British lorri 
their mufflers rattling loudly; another was mounted 
American six-by-sixes, GMC with Hydra-Matic dri 
118 
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better trucks than the old Reos we'd had in my own 
infantry company. The canvas was off the truck beds, 
and the troops were in full battle dress. It didn’t look 
like an ordinary troop. movement from one camp to 
another, but a full field problem. I wondered if there 
were a riot in old Baghdad, or if this were a problem i in 
riot control, practice for the future: «~ 

I checked my watch and saw that I’d.been asleep 
a couple of hours. I finished the beer and lay down 
again. The firing woke me. just’ before dawn, from 
across the river; small arms and the occasional thud 
of live grenades. I listened to the rifle fire, punctuated 
by heavy machine guns and the chatter of Sten guns 
and Bren guns. I looked in the direction of the gunfire, 
and I could see, in the growing light, the guns’ muzzle 
flashes . almost straight across from» my house, far 
enough so that they must be on the other side of the 
river. It seemed very close to the new palace they were 
building for the king and his bride-to-be. I watched the — 
flashes, then lay down and slept through the noise. 

The sun woke me in time to shower, shave, and. eat. 
I was ready when the truck arrived, and as I climbed. 
in, I joked, “Has the revolution started?” 

“Yes. Did you hear it on the radio?” replied Doris. 

“Has there really been a revolution?” | 

“Yes. There’s been a military coup,” said Schuman. 
“Trusted troops from the camp to the north rushed into. 
town last night, captured: the Ministry of Defense, the 
radio-TV station, and the palace. But there are reports 
hat a loyalist division is on its way from Basrah. 
fhey’re still fighting at the police barracks in old Bagh- 
lad. The palace has fallen, and the crown prince and 
king are dead. The prime minister has escaped, and 
re is a city-wide search going on.” 
veryone leaned toward him, although it seemed he 

been repeating the same story for each new pas- 
ger. As cultural attaché, he had one of the big short- 
sets. He listened to both BBC and VOA each 
ing. OA, yea playing it _ had an- 
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nounced only that there were “rumors of a military 
coup in Baghdad.” The BBC report later proved sur- 
- prisingly accurate. one See 
~ Our driver seemed unusually nervous. I asked him 
why, in Arabic, and he said that 
driving Christians now, that he might be arrested or 
beaten or killed by a mob. A truck passed by, full of 
palm-waving fellahin, jn from the country to celebrate 
the revolution. The driver cringed visibly as the truck 
careened past. The people in the truck sang and danced 
and shouted, waving the palm fronds in the air. Three 
other trucks passed us shortly; sheets inscribed with 
Arabic’ writing hung over the side of the trucks. I 
asked the driver what the writing said, and he told me 
that the inscriptions read “Long Live Freedom” and 
the name of the village from which the people came. 
“Nasser, it must be Nasser!” said Doris. “Oh, that 
man is a devil! He must be stopped. The worst thing 
we ever did in this area was Oppose the British when 


they invaded Egypt! We should have helped them, or 


at the very least kept quiet. Now look. If we lose Iraq, 


we lose the Middle East. Oh, I do hope: that division 


from Basrah arrives soon.” 
{ remarked that since we didn’t own Iraq, I didn’t 


- gee how we could “lose” it. She shot me a venom- 


“Perhaps,” said John Schuman, “the president will 
the border: in Leba- 


and the leaders and most of the members put in politic 


prison. : SS 
‘Schuman leaned back and pulled on his pipe. “Yo 
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can never get them all; we all know that. And they’re 
patient. Sometimes they wait underground for years for 
“the opportunity and then: strike when the iron is hot. 
The head of this coup. could have been recruited de- 
cades ago for just such a moment. I’d bet the Commies 
ate in this somewhere. Wouldn’t you think so, Doris?” 
he. asked. Cee 
“Yes, John. Yes! You know, it’s still not certain 
Nasser is not a Communist. Oh, he’s never come right 
out and said it, but he certainly follows the party line, 
and he is buying Russian arms,” she said. “If Baghdad 
goes, the whole Middle East can go within a matter of 
months. We could be backed up to our own shores in 
no time at all.” She squinted her eyes as if from be- 
neath a helmet in a foxhole: on Long Beach or the 
beaches of Cape Cod, ready to repulse the enemy just 
offshore. I could imagine a rifle in her pudgy hands. I 
wouldn’t want to be the Communist to try to get past 
her position. : a oe 
We had to pause.at the big roundabout at South Gate 
because of a small traffic jam. The grassy inside of the 
roundabout circle was filled with dancing, singing, 
shouting, chanting people. Student agitators in the cen- 
ter would stand above the crowd and orate, attracting 
numbers depending on their powers of rhetoric. When 
they had captured the attention of a score or so of peo- 
ple, they would raise them to a pitch, chanting and 
shouting, denouncing the old government, telling of the 
bright future of the new. Then they would dash through 
a section of the crowd, their new followers snake-danc- 
g behind, from the roundabout to Rashid Street, turn 
ght at the USIB office, and flow into the crowded street 
ward the center of town..We crept past the festive 
‘owd, and I think each of us. wondered how soon 
smething might turn them ugly. te 
inally we were in front of the office. I walked into 
‘small lobby and watched the scene. outside. The 
rd had locked the door; I looked through the 
ught-iron lacework that served as both decoration 
protective bars. It was like looking at a mob scene 
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in a movie, the camera pointed directly into the stam: 
pede. Crowds of fifty or more would move at a fast 
trot from the roundabout and then turn abruptly into 
Rashid Street. The street leading from Rashid Street into 
South Gate ended in a dead end, exactly in front of our 
- door. There was always @ second when I wondered if 
the crowd would keep coming and in a minute be tear- 
‘ing at the door. Someone was sure to eventually remem- 
ber the international sport of burning down USIB of- 
fices, and there was lo back door. From what the guard 
said, most of the employees had reported for work. The 
offices to the rear of the building faced the river and 
were balconied, but the balcony closest to the ground 
was two stories up, running parallel to the auditorium. 
TI thonght I could shimmy down the drainpipe to the 
riverbank with no trouble and swim if necessary. It 
would be easy to follow the bank south and come out at 
the small coffee shops and restaurants that served fish 
along the river. From there, my house was only a short — 
distance away. But what about the others? I wished 
someone would give orders to dismiss the people in- 
side before we were trapped. I cursed whoever had 
signed a lease on a building with only one entrance and 
exit. : 

“A new crowd ran toward our building, following 
their temporary newfound leader, singing, laughing, and 
chanting each step, waving their palm fronds. Some 
carried pictures of Nasser; others, hastily prepared signs 
with slogans I couldn’t read. Shopkeepers all along the 
street were pulling down the protective rolls of cor- 

- gugated steel to hide their shop windows, padlocking the 
d-steel armor into the concrete sidewalk. No 
close the office. I took the 


in the office, listening to a VOA broadcast. 
to its line about rumors of a Baghdad coup, — 
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nothing more. BBC was more descriptive: the British 
embassy had been attacked by a mob, the office of the ~ 

British Information Service, in a building next to the 
- embassy, had been burned. Two of the embassy staff 
were dead, one shot, another dying of a heart attack, 
stricken while rescuing the Union Jack from a mob 
intent on burning it. BBC Tepeated rumors of a loyalist 
division to the south moving on Baghdad and reported 
that the king of Jordan had threatened to invade Iraq 
with his Arab Legion to punish the murderers, of his 
cousin, the king of Traq. 

There was tension in the room. Everyone looked as 
if in mourning, as if the king had been their own; their 
homes, lives; children, and relatives threatened by the 
change in government. There were stiff upper lips and 
tight, guarded expressions, clenched fists and teeth, 
_ muttered oaths, tears and tear-soaked handkerchiefs. 
_ Heads nodded in unison when the Oxonian tones of the 
_ radio announcer predicted that if the coup were suc- 
__ cessful, it could shatter the present stability of the Mid- 
dle East. There were sighs at speculation about how it 
might affect the oil reserves of Great’ Britain and the 
Continent. All eyes were on the radio, all ears attuned, 
all bodies leaning toward it. A weak tube, a sudden- 
ly tired condenser, might cause a heart attack, pro- 
voke panic. Outside, the chants and shouts of the 
celebrating crowds; inside, the reassuring tones, the 
measured inflection of the rock-steady English, courtesy 
of Oxbridge, until finally the BBC announcer moved on 
o British domestic news. The radio was shut off; the 
eet sounds moved into the room. Could we tell if 
ere was a change of mood outside, a new note to the 
ise? Would we have any warning when the crowd 
ight try to force its way into the building? — 

the telephone lines at the embassy were busy. 
son, the PAO, was in conference with the ambas- 
r and the top men at the embassy. No one had told 
hat to do. We would have to sit there with the 
ds surging past, in the middle of Baghdad, until we 
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were told: business as usual, return home, or seek the 
embassy and its twelve-foot walls for refuge. We sat 
there in the carpeted room, paralyzed. — - 
Someone wandered onto the balcony overlooking 
the street. He was ordered to return. The drapes were 
drawn, the blinding sun shut out, the noise of the 


the flames blocked the stairwell. 

Corrigan, the new exec, on his first overseas assign~ 
ment, walked to the phone and tried to get through to 
the embassy to get the word, but the lines were still 
busy. He finally hung up, after instructing the switcb- 


reason, because he would be shot within a week—to 
keep trying the embassy. Corrigan turned to the room, 
sat down on the edge of the big desk next to the phone, 
coughed a few times, and then banged the desk to get 
our attention. He was a big, red-faced, happy Irishman 
who had been a tractor salesman moving up in a mid- 
western company, but he had been let go because of 
booze. He started to speak, stopped, rounded the desk, 
and sat in the thronelike swivel chair of the PAO. He 
glanced toward the door, as if the PAO might enter at 
that moment, then settled down. : 
~~ can’t seem to get through to the embassy,” he 
said. “You all know as much as I do about the pres¢ 
situation, and you can sce that outside, mob rule seems 
to prevail.” He swept his hand toward the window wi 
‘disapproval, his face puckered with distaste. “Jt looks 

- 4 our efforts and millions of our dollars, trying to h 
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these people help themselves, might well go down the 

rat hole, They can’t seem to trust honesty and responsi- 

bility out here. This is a real setback for us. The PAO is. 
at the embassy and should be here any minute now, and 

we should get a more accurate picture of the damage, . 

but there wouldn’t seem to be much hope, according to 

the radio: our friends are dead or out of power here 
_ in Iraq, and it looks as if the Nasserites at the least, or 
__ the Commies at worst, or even both, are now in con- 

trol.” He stopped and looked around the room. “Where 

are Jim Bennett and Andy Farmer?” 

“Jim didn’t come into the office today,” Doris said 
accusingly. 

“And Andy?” » 
Ay ohn Schuman said, “He sent word that he was at te 
al 39 
“Not now,” I said. “He’s in the streets with his photo 
_ truck and two cameramen, taking pictures of the 
_ ctowds. He was at the South Gate roundabout for a 
_ while, and he just drove past into Rashid Street. ‘<— 
__.“What’s he doing out in the streets at this time? It 
could be dangerous,” said Corrigan. 

“Andy’s an old warhorse,” said Schuman, “a newsreel 
man from way back, and this is prime newsreel stuff.” 

“But the truck is marked with the insignia of the 
royal government! He might get killed,” said Bill Jones. 

“Well,” Corrigan said officiously, “I think he should 
have cleared through channels. But, be that as it may, 
we have to consider what to do now. The locals are on 
the edge of panic, milling around in the halls. We have © 
to decide whether it’s business as. usual, or whether to 
id them home. Let’s have some discussion on this 


“T ‘don’t think we should close shop just because these 
ople are politically immature,” said Doris. “Business 
sual, I say. Show them that we function with the 
caim and efficiency, regardless of their inability 
ceept a stable, responsible form of government. It’s . 
nly kind of reaction they understand and respect. 
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‘The British know how to act, they know what impresses 
these people. I’ve seen them carry on in Burma, Ceylon, 
andIndia.” Se 

“Corrigan glanced at the phone. “Well, we haven't 
been informed that we should close down here, so may: 
be it should be business as usual,” he said. — 

“ “But what if they attack the building?” said Schuman. 
“The crowd could get ugly, you know, and USIB 
libraries make enticing targets for mobs.” 

“Yeah, and there’s no back door,” I said. - 


“What?” : 
“No back door. There’s only one way out—througli 
the front. If they block that, we’re trapped. And even if 
the embassy keeps office hours today, there’s the fact 
that we're right downtown. here, in the midst of it, and 
they’re not.” a 
“Ajl the more reason that we should keep the flag 
flying where the Arabs can sce it,” said Doris. “Of 
course, I think those of us who are afraid should be pet- 
- mitted to go hide under their beds. Are you afraid, 
David?” 
“Sure,” I said. “ 
“But I thought the Arabs were your friends. I under- 
stand you spend a great deal of time with them.” She 


smirked. 
“Yeah, and they might even cry over my corpse, but 
that wouldn’t do me a great deal of good,” I said. 
~ “f think we ought to tell the locals to go home, and 
then all head for the embassy,” said Bill. 
“{ think you have a point, Bill,” said Schuman. 
We all looked at Corrigan. He picked up the phone 
again. The lines were still busy. 
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thought that we could get barbecued because no one 
had sent a memo, with appropriate drop copies, grant- 
ing us permission to leave. 2 8 
Corrigan looked up from the telephone. “I don’t 
think we can close the office before we find out what 
the embassy is going to do,” he said, “We're a ‘Country 
Team,’ you know. We have to do what the embassy 
does. In the meantime, I think the best thing is to get 
the people out of the hall and go to work. Personally, 
__ IT agree with you, Doris; we have certain standards to 
maintain.” Corrigan got up and walked out into the - 
hallway, and the talk began anew. oc oo 
“f still think the Commies are behind this some= 
where,” said Schuman. “This thing was too slick. In just 
six hours it was all over; they hit the radio-TV sta- 
tion, the Ministry of Defense, the palace, and the 
prime minister’s house at the same time. You ever know 
an Arab to plan anything that well? No, it’s the Com- 


pouch, and began to load it. He suddenly became very 
professorial, as if he were again the assistant professor 
of humanities at the small midwestern college where he 
had taught until USIB almost doubled his income. His 
poplin suit seemed to become a baggy tweed, his well- 
barbered head suddenly shaggy; the rest of us bored 
students, fat from government farm subsidies, thinking 
of the weekend basketball game and the party at the - 
fraternity house afterward. : ae 
_ I thought about how he distinguished between Arabs 
tind Communists. Pd never heard of any Russians in the © 
agi Communist party and wondered how Marx and 
eni ous create a new race of people and how long 
took. : 
Schuman swept the audience with his eyes and leaned 
rward in his chair. “We can’t afford to underestimate © 
Communist menace,” he said. “We all recall what 
taught us in the required course on Communism 
ne Foreign Service Institute. Well, that was only a 
of it. The Reds intend strangling us, and they don’t 
how long it takes. If they can take and hold Iraq, 


mies.” Schuman crossed his legs, pulled out his pipe and - | 


: Chapter 15 < 


I stood at the door downstairs and watched the crowd 
outside. It was possibly a revolution, Johnson had said, 
or a military coup, Communist takeover, or whatever 
the cats back in Washington would label it in an effort 
to save face. Mekal : onus 
Only a bunch of white folks, so hung-up on always 
being right about everything, so hung-up on themselves, 
uld have been surprised about what had happened. 
e signs had been everywhere, and it really took 
lent to avoid them, to tum the facts into something 
tirely different. Some heads would roll; some bright, 
promising careers would go down the drain. I thought 

out Prescott and some of the others. Prescott, that 
ate WASP motherfucker, would have to be damn 

cky to come-out of this clean. But Carl Taylor. was 
lucky one; he had been replaced by Jake Kincaid, 
id he had left for Khartoum on Sunday, two days be- 
we the coup. I smiled to myself. God takes care of 
ks and fools, they say. ae 
hnson had run it down. for us like the good cor- 
dent he’d been for. fifteen years before joining 

Who, -what,. when,. where, but no how; no- 
knew that yet. We only knew that an almost 
wn brigadier named Rashid Ali Karim had been 
sd by the king of Iraq to the assistance of the 
Jordan; and.instead of taking his .armored 
west across the deseft into Jordan, he’d moved 
to Baghdad and taken the town in less than six 
e Iragi king and crown prince were dead, but 
129 
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the prime minister had escaped across the river and was 
now being sought by the new rulers. The primé min- 
ister was the key figure. If he managed to get out of the 
country and yelled for help, it might offer a pretext to 
bring in the U.S. marines from Lebanon. 

Everybody was shaken up except me. I was digging it. 

Johnson had assigned me to get the Iraqi male em- 
ployees out of the building first and then transport the 
Iraqi women employees to the safety of the embassy. 
Many of the employees were already downstairs in the 
lobby. I told them to leave a few at the time and in- 
formed them the office would be closed until further 
notice. They all seemed relieved to be allowed to go 
home to their families. I waited for the crowd to tum 
left into Rashid Street so that I could open the door and 
let some people out. Watching the dancing, shouting 
charges toward the door, I wondered when they might 
keep coming straight through, but they always turned 
left, and I would Jet a few men out until another crowd 
started our way from the roundabout. It took about 
twenty minutes to get them all safely on their way. Then 
yore the driver to bring the black carryall around 

‘ont. 

The six women who had reported for duty piled in 
the carryall, and we took the street along the river 
rather than trying to force our way through the crowds 
that spilled over the roundabout at South Gate and 
surged toward Rashid Street. Even so, we were slowed 
to a crawl by a celebrating group of twenty or thirty, 
laughing, chanting, and singing as we inched through 
them, to speed up as soon as we broke clear, only to 
be stopped again within a few minutes. It took us twenty 
minutes to get to the embassy, normally a five-minute 
drive. 

A reinforced company of Iraqi infantry surrounded 
the embassy, with a section of tanks and a heavy ma 
-chine-gun platoon guarding the embassy compound, 
front and back. I noticed how the troops, guns, at 
tanks were deployed and thought the company com: 
mander knew what he was doing. His competence might 
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well be important if the crowd became ugly. during the 
_ heat of the afternoon. The temperature was already 


above a hundred in the shade, and it wasn’t quite slaved SS 


yet. We pulled up in front of the white columns of the 
embassy, a gaudy imitation of the White House in Wash- 
ington. We got out of the carryall and ¥ were » stopped by 

a marine guard from Iowa. 

“You can’t come in here!” . 

_ “What did you say, corporal?” I stopped about three 
inches away from him and stared at him; it brought 
back memories of boot camp. He was in his ‘dress blues, 
but instead of. the whitewashed holster and belt, he 

_ wore the regulation OD web belt and holster. When we 
approached the door and he had his back turned, Pd 

noticed that the .45 had the clip in. A box of grenades. 

_ Sat in the comer of the office, and a Thompson sub- 

_ tnachine gun across the desk. The guard was acting as 

if he wanted to be a hero, and I wondered if he thought 

about shooting me. 

“Tm sorry, sit, but only authorized staff members 

are to be allowed in the embassy. Orders, Sir,” he said. 

I told the women to wait in the shade of a tree in the 


structions as to how they could get home. The corporal 
made me show him my ID card before he would let me 
in. I stopped at the tommy gun, turned its muzzle to- 
ward the wall, and while he watched me, celiversicty 
moved the safety from On to Off: 

The embassy was a mess. People were scurrying up 
and down the halls, and some were literally walking 
firound in circles. Secretaries rushed about with folders 
id papers in their hands, groups stood here and there 
deep conversation. A fire was burning in the garden 
case the classified documents had to be burned. I 
*t recognize the place. Usually the embassy opened 
and closed early, and except for staff members 
© came in to work on Saturdays and Sundays to im- 
ss someone or to escape from impossible wives and 
idren to the peace of the empty embassy, everyone 
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‘There was usually more activity at the poolside of the 
Baghdad Club or at @ dance there than in the embassy 


noticed and maybe trampled in the s : 
think these busy people had any time for me, and sat — 
on a bench in the hallway to await the arrival of the 


” ¥ said sure and followed him down the hall. As soon 
as I entered, his little fat secretary began turning all the 
papers on the top of her desk upside down, including 
letters from home. It’s a reflex secretaries from the CIA 
have. Anytime anyone enters the office, all papers are 
turned face down, so that state secrets cannot be tead 
and stolen. They even turn them down when the boss — 
approaches, which makes them difficulttoread. 

We walked through his secretary's Office into his own. — 


“You know, Dave, you did a lot of talking about 
revolution. Did you know this thing was going to blow. 
last night? Don’t worry,” he said, waving his hand, “this. 
will all be between the two of us.” 

‘Treached over to his desk and tumed his neon light 
on. We both laughed. : 

~ “No, Al, I didn’t know a thing. I was almost begin- 


would start a revolution in all this heat.” He looked 
me for a moment, then rummaged through the file a 
pushed a picture across the desk at me. 
" Know this guy?” he asked. I looked at the shi 
an eight-by-ten glossy. It had been taken at long ran 
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__ with a telephoto lens and showed a young Arab coming 

out of a government office building. 

“Yeah, I know him; he’s one of the dudes who drop 

by my house for political discussions and bull sessions.” 

I wondered how many pictures of me he had in that 

file. “His name’s Yussuf,” I said. 

“Do you have any reason to believe that he’ s either a 

Communist or a Communist sympathizer? Now, you 

needn’t feel that you might be disloyal; this is a crisis, 

and your government must come first. We have reason 

__ to believe that he’s close to the higher-ups in this thing, 

and we’re trying to pin down all the top boys.” He 

_ pushed his glasses back up his thin nose with a long 

_ finger and frowned at his desk. “We don’t seem to have 

_ much of a line on the.ones we’ve been able to identify. 
_ so far, and Washington’s buming to know who’s to 

blame. You might be able to help. Do you think he’s a 


eagerly. 

I wondered why everyone wanted this to be a Com- 
munist thing. Pd thought they would have wished the 
opposite, but everyone seemed to be looking under the 
rugs for Communists, disappointed when they could 
come up with none. 

“No, I don’t think he’s a Communist; 2.7 sald. “He’s a 
nationalist. He doesn’t even think much of Nasser, ex- 
cept he likes the way Nasser messes with the West, 
while ‘using the East,’ as he puts it.” 

_ “Would you say that he’s a Marxist-Leninist, Com- 
munist-influenced, a pink?” 

“No, he thinks Communism as. much of a waste of 
ae for Iraq as anything else imported. He was a Baath 
cialist for a while, but dropped them because the 
rty didn’t originate in Baghdad and had too many 
ristians in control. No, he’s a pragmatist, a political 
stic; he doesn’t think much of political theory. He © 
wants to see Iraq jump a few centuries forward in 
etime. He’s idealistic, but tough. He’d try anything 
might work, if he ever r got into a postion of some 


Commie?” He leaned across the desk and looked at me 
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“Ee might at that,” said Nelson. “According to cer- 
‘tain sources I have, he may be named head of a minis- 
try. That is, if this thing holds up.” He fingered a ciga- 
rette. “Does he figure to be friendly to us?” he asked. 
€No, he doesn’t like Americans at all. I wouldn’t 
think of him as a friend.” 
“But he saw you regularly, had you to his 2 me sev- 
eral times.” ; 


“I wonder 

“T doubt it, if he’s 
everyone would make 
of my color, and it might 
ly with an American. I don 
very popular with these new people. 
to the old regime.” 

“You never can tell, Dave. They might not last ou! 
the week.” He looked very wise i the owlish way 2 
spooks have. Most of the stuff 
for and lock up in those file cabinets, 


service. 
f these people soon, th 
ed 


tell any of you a 
or any of the others. 
passport carried; I knew who my friends were. 
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“Anything you can get on these people? Their politi- 
cal views, the political leanings of the new hierarchy, 
will be of great value to us. Particularly’—he leaned 
orward, pushing his glasses up his. nose —“if you can 
dentify any known or suspected Communists, or any- 
me with Communist leanings. This could help your 
vareer, Dave, so keep your eyes and ears open. In- 
cidentally, Adrian knows about our little chat; he would 
ave sat in, but he’s very busy right now. He'll probably 
want to talk to you as soon as he has some free time.” 
_He paused. “I wouldn’t be too open about these Arab 
contacts of yours right now; some of the other people 
in the embassy might not understand, might think you 
disloyal. Keep in mind, however, that Adrian and I are 
ery much interested in what you'can uncover.” 

“Right,” I said, and left him nose-deep in his In box. 

Johnson and Corrigan were standing in the hallway, 
talking. They turned as I approached. 

“Hello, Dave. I see you got here all right. Any trouble 

along the: way?” said Corrigan. 

_ “No. It took us a while to get here. What should we 

lo about the women?” I asked. 

_ “We'll have to try to get them home as soon as pos- 

alble,” said Johnson. “Will you accompany them, Dave, 

and report to me when you get through?” 

‘Yes, sir. I think it would-be best if I drive. ‘The 

ver is scared stiff. Pm sure he’d panic’at the first siga 

trouble.” 

‘Good idea, Dave,” said Corrigan. “Why don’t you 

¢ the blue Opel station wagon instead of the anya 

vehi and less conspicuous.” 

ight!” 

vent outside into the harsh, hot sunlight toward the : 

. of women standing nervously under the trees. - 

f the girls lived just behind the embassy and had 

-d home. Heranoush, the little Armenian girl from 
hibits section, had phoned. her: brother, and he 

his way to pick her up on his motorcycle. That 

e Arab girl from the library, and Shaki, an 

n girl who had studied in the States. 
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Shaki was anxious to get home; she knew her mother 
considered Muslims bloodthirsty savages, bent on rape 
‘and murder of all Christians. I told her I'd see that she 
got home. She lived not far from South Gate, and I 
wasn’t as confident as I sounded. We didn’t have rouch 
time. The new government had declared a three-o’clock 
curfew in order to control the mobs in the streets and 
to try to head off a possible countercoup. It was just a 
bit after twelve. We got into the Opel; I turned the mo- 
tor over and checked the gas gauge. I'd hate to run out 
of gas in the midst of those crowds. 
I dropped the girl from the library off first and took a 
‘roundabout route to Shaki’s house. It surprised her that 
I knew the back alleys, and I was glad of my lonely 
‘wanderings on foot during the rainy days of the winter 
and spring before. 
We were only a short distance from her house when 


slaughtered mutton. The Ford moved slowly, and the 
crowd had no trouble following the piece of meat, whi 
was tied to the rear bumper with a rope. They kick 
the meat, kicked dirt on it, hit it with shoes and sandals. 
A small boy jumped on it and rode it like a sled. When 
we got closer, I saw many of the crowd leaning close to 
it and spitting on it. 
~ ‘Then I saw what it was: the torso of a man, the ropé 
tied around his chest, both arms missing, one tora from 
the socket, the other crudely cut at the elbow. Both | 
were missing, one at the hip, the other just below 
‘knee. He had no head. A mixture of dirt and blo 
covered the carcass. Occasionally, the swarming cro 
surrounded it and hid it from view; then the to 
would appear again, and you would have to force yo 
self to realize that it had once been a living man inste 
of 2 side of meat. 
The smoking ruins of an Alfa Romeo stood n 
the field; no one noticed us as we drove past. 
shuddered and closed her eyes. oo 
I found out later that the corpse had been the s 
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the prime minister, caught while trying to escape in his 
favorite sports car. He had been as hated as his father, 
but with none of the respect or fear; a wild brawler and 
playboy, who had run down three people, including a 
child, while driving his car drunk. He wouldn’t be 
missed, but it wasn’t a pleasant way togo. : 

I saw Shaki safely home, and it wasn’t until I found 
quiet spot far from the crowds that I stopped the car, 
got out, looked carefully around, and was quietly sick, 
leaning against a palm tree. os 

I reported to Johnson at the embassy, and he told me 
to report to him again first thing in the morning. When 
I got home, I found a note from Ali on the door, saying 
he would stop by the next day. I felt dirty and sweaty 

and very tense. I went upstairs and took a long, hot 
bath, sipping from a glass of Scotch, and by the time I 
came back downstairs and put on some music, some- - 
thing easy to listen to by Sarah Vaughan, the curfew 
had begun and there was no traffic left in the street 
except for army trucks and Land Rovers on patrol. 
__ I thought about the revolution. I wanted it to work. — 
I wondered why—why, unlike the rest in the embassy, 
I didn’t consider it a tragedy. goes 
__ I knew the Iraqis had a long and hard row to hoe 
tnd that it wouldn’t be easy to trade in the soft paternal- 
ism and easy handouts of the British and the Ameri- 
ins. But I knew also that they would never make it on 
cit own if they didn’t take those first steps. A child or 


ed as a result. P'd enjoyed their panic in the embassy 
T wondered who they would come up with as a 
egoat if they couldn’t blame the thing on Moscow. 
ate lunch, got quietly and pleasantly drunk, fell 
¢p about six, and slept for twelve hours. : 


Chapter 16 


When I reported to the embassy early the next morn- 
ing, things hadn’t changed much except that everyone 
had been up all night, catching catnaps between sending 
and answering cables. 

- Washington was very unhappy; this revolution was 
not supposed to happen in Baghdad, and they wanted 
to know who had messed up. Why hadn’t the embassy 
known about this obscure brigadier? Why hadn’t they 
stopped him and warned the old regime, our friends? 
What was being done to put the thing right, to put the 
people we could deal with back into power? What 
was done to help the prime minister, still in hiding? 


more slowly now, 
a bit looser, their gir 
pudgy American asses, new runs in their stockin; 
their makeup askew. No one had ever told them 
they’d have to work hard in the foreign service, 
until that night, they hadn’t. They looked petulant 
betrayed. The big apartments and servants, the d 
free liquor and tax-free cars meant little here in the 
bassy hallways behind the thick stone walls, with 
138 
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Arab troops—who could be either protectors or prison 
_ guards—outside. The secretaries were hot, dirty, tired, 
and scared. They might get killed. The recruiting officer 
_ hadn’t told them this kind of thing could happen. He 
hadn’t even told them that most of the young officers 
would be married and that they would be reduced to 
dating the marines of the embassy marine guard, high- 
_ school graduates or dropouts from smail towns, just like 
themselves. They hustled from one room to another, 
their ankles tired and swollen from the high-heeled 
shoes they hadn’t taken off in twenty-four hours; sour 
looks on their faces, increasingly irritable; their bosses 
suddenly intolerant about. their sloppy shorthand, bad 
spelling, and indifferent typing. : a 
The code clerks, in the big strongroom without win- 
dows, had no idea whether it was day or night, except 
for the hint of the clock on the wall, me 
Everyone talked about whether the president would 
order the marines in from across the border in Leba- 


_ Marines from Lebanon, British paratroopers and the 
_ Arab Legion from Jordan. Only a provocation was 
_ heeded; but the rebels guarded foreign nationals care- 
ully, refused to nationalize the oil company, and 
awaited the first diplomatic recognition. ws 
The officers walked around the hallways, suddenly 
ifraid, their cord suits wilted, stubble on their faces, 
pe ctes underneath their eyes. The tuition at the New 
‘ngland prep school, the Swiss convent school, the Ivy 
ague college, the new car, all depended on the im- 
ding promotion, which might now be threatened by 
evolution no one could have known about. How safe 
1 they played it? Had their dispatches been ambigu- 
; enough to cover the present situation? Had they 
ed themselves? Whom could they blame—the am- 
dor, their superior, their subordinates? Their 
_ was coming apart, and they were looking for the 
S in the twelve-foot-high hallways with the stan-— 
green walls. Their crew cuts were less jaunty, 
glasses uncleaned, their mouths sour from too 


_fion. There was even talk of a joint push: American 
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many cigarettes and the taste of too much coffee. Their 
_ wives and children had spent the night huddled in the 
hallway of one of the embassy annexes, and they had 
been interrupted once too often by their wives’ com- 
plaints about the children. Instead of having a govern-— 
‘ess or Babu, the wives had been forced for the first 
time in years to care for their children themselves. 

Between writing cables, conferences and meetings 
were held to discuss the wording of an incoming ca- 
ble, debate the wording of the reply. As long as the 
response came from a joint meeting, perhaps no one 
could be singled out to be blamed if it proved displeas- 
ing to Washington. Each conference was as faceless as 
the telegram it produced. Perhaps, if they stuck togeth- 
er, said the right things in the cables, they could survive. 
No one wanted to be transferred to Kabul or Jiddah, 
or an obscure post in a newly independent’ African 
country, the promotions passing them by. 

I watched their fear and panic and found little joy 
in the cracking of their bland, Dacron-cotton, Sanfor- 
ized, wash-and-wear surface. How could: these sad-ass 
people fuck with me so? A child should be able to kick 
these colorless motherfuckers in the balls. No wonder 
they hadn’t allowed me to compete. I'd thought I might 
be in the game—handicapped, but there—and found 
that I wasn’t even allowed in the stadium. I could un- 
derstand why they wanted to keep me out: they were 
scared shitless, all the damn time. 
~ Johnson was in conference with the ambassador, and 
I stood in the hall leaning against the wall, watching 
the bustle. I finally sat down on a wooden bench at the 
end of the L where the long corridor from the rear of 
the building turned toward the ambassador’s office. 

The marines were in green fatigues now, strutting as 
only young marines can, hoping to turn back a mob o 
countless thousands of “ragheads” with a John Wayn 
burst from the submachine guns. They were achin: 
for a fight, and kept fingering the pistols at their 
sides, the tommy guns andcarbines. 
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The entrance to the chancery was loaded with open 
boxes of live grenades, smoke bombs, tear-gas gre- 
nades, and extra boxes of ammo. [ 
One apple-cheeked lance corporal told me about the 
two machine guns on the roof: one air-cooled. .30 cali- 
ber, the other .50 caliber. He told me not to worry; 
they would handle things if attacked. He really believed 
that one white marine was equivalent to several hun- 
dred Arabs. He had his .45 strapped to his leg by a 
thong—a fast-draw artist. ae 
“Now, don’t you worry none about these here peo- 
ple,” he said. “We been trained pretty well in riot con- 
trol. And this.embassy, why, it’s damn near like a fort. 
You got this deep big garden that they got to come 
through before they can get to the door, and it’s even 
bigger out back. We got those guns on the roof cov- 
ering the whole thing, and we just got off the range last 
month, and just between you and me, we didn’t do 
bad.” He squinted and took a deep drag on his ciga- 
tette. “No, ain’t nobody coming into this here embassy 
we don’t want to come in. I just wish they'd try.” He — 
peered through the cigarette smoke from the butt in his 
mouth, toward the Arab troops guarding the gate, and 
his hand slipped back toward his holster to finger his 
pistol. He’d been raised on desert pictures, where the 
Foreign Legion was “always outnumbered, but never 
outfought.” Already he was slaughtering cringing, 
shouting Arabs by the thousand. For a minute I thought 
_he would draw, fire from the hip, and empty his clip 
at the gate, but he relaxed, put his cigarette out, and 
_ stuck a stick of Juicy Fruit into his mouth. a 
oe you worry none; the marines are here!’ he 
aid ms 


oticed me seated on the bench and halted. “Hello, 
fe,” he said. “Good to see you. Very busy right 
» but I would appreciate a chat with you very 


~ new chaps that have stirred up all this mess.” 
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soon.” He looked up and down the hallway and lowered 
his voice. “Nelson tells me that you know some of these 


ae but I know the one he showed me a picture of,” 
Isaid. : 
_ “Well, anything we can get at all on ‘backgrounders’ 
on the leaders will be most helpful. Confounded: peo- 
ple! There is almost no one we've ever heard of; seem 
to be mostly obscure career-army-officer types. We had 
e “them to be the most steady support of the 
king.” He shook his head. 

“Tell me, do you know of any evidence to support 
our theory that this might be a Communist-di 
takeover?” 2 

“No,” I said. a 

“Tf’s very important, as you might guess, that we 
know as much about all of these people as possible. 
Washington must know before it decides to grant or 
withhold diplomatic recognition.” He looked around 
the hallway again and lowered his voice still further. 
“This is top-secret stuff, Dave: whether to send in 
troops.” He looked at me grim-jawed. He pulled his 
pipe out, holding it like a pistol. “There would have to 
and it would be much 
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would want, Mr. Prescott. After all, Pve been out here 
less than a year,” I said. ee a 

“No, no, Dave; everyone is a potential source of in- 
formation, and you could give us something valuable, 
through this friend of yours. Do you think you might 
atrange to meet him soon? And give us a report on his 
outlook? You know, this might help your career a great 
deal.” He smiled. He looked as if he thought my career 
could use some help. seeks Be 

“Pl do what I can.” SEs 

“Good man. Get in touch with either myself or Al 
Nelson as soon as you have something. Sorry, but I 
have to be running along; another meeting in fifteen 
minutes, and I have several cables to get out.” He 
tushed down the hallway to his office. I sat down on the 
bench again. See 

Two officers from the political section came do ; 
the hall and sat down at the other end of the bench. 
‘One was short and fat, with horn-tim glasses and a 


crew cut, dressed in a rumpled light-blue cord wash- — : 


and-wear suit; the other, older, taller, and thinner, wore 
the same kind of outfit in the same color; both suits 
had come from a mail-order house in Baltimore that 
advertised in the Foreign Service Journal and catered 
to diplomats. They held sheafs of paper in their hands. 
The spooks outnumbered the State Department of- 
cials at the embassy because the CIA considered Bagh- 
ad a geographically convenient, strategic spot for 
erations in the Middle East, but these two weren’t 
pooks. The young one nodded to me; the tall, thin one 
imed toward me and said, “Oh, hello there, uh, uh 
. . How are things at USIB? Ha-ha, selling the good 
Id USA? Ha-ha ... It’s okay,” he said to his com- 
ion, “he’s with the mission.” os oan 
Tm still uncertain about the wording of that cable,” 
the young one. “We don’t really know for certain 
re are any Communists in the new government. 
uldn’t we be sure, before we say as much to Wash- 
lon?” He mopped at his round face with a Kleenex. 
But we didn’t say there were Communists in the 
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mew government; what we said was, there are ‘self- 
-gtyled Marxists and left-leaning individuals among the 
- government leaders thus far announced.’ You see, that 
way, if we do come up with some Commies, we have. 
already indicated our suspicions, and we get credit for 
being alert. There are bound to be anti-American 
leftists in any group of people like these.” 
_ “F think most of the cables which: have gone out 
- gince the thing blew up have been brilliant. They give 
the impression that we’re right on top of this mess, 
‘rather than wandering around in the dark,” said the 
fat one, or maybe it was the skinny one. After a while, 
white folks not only look alike, they sound alike, too. 
“I wouldn’t go so far as to say that,” the other one 
said sternly. “It’s not really as bad as all that. Why, we 
have a good line on several of their leaders, and it won't 
be long before our intelligence network gives us @ run- 
down on most of the others. Actually, I think we're in 
good shape, all things considered. I think the team has 
done well.” : 
The fat one backtracked quickly. “Oh, -I didn’t 
mean to imply that we didn’t know what was going on,” 
he said. “I mean, we've discovered a great deal about 
these people in only the last few hours.” He paused, 
frantically figuring how to earn some Brownie points. 
“But, after all your South American tours, this must 
seem old hat to you.” And he smiled that kiss-ass smile. 
White folks can Tom, too. tiki 
“Yes,” said his skinny friend, placated. “We had 
plenty of coups, as you know, in South America. But 
- the Latins are a bit more flamboyant; you usually had 
plenty of warning before a coup took place, and knew 
who would be involved. Sometimes we had to alert 
‘some of our friends in government as to what was 
ing to happen, so as to see that no one unfriendly to 
‘would come out on top.” I bet the motherfucker was 
first-class stool pigeon in South America, I thought. 
These Arabs are much more secretive, though, 
jt much closer to the vest. There was no possible 
to have known about this in advance. But try to 
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vince Washington of that when they start looking 
around for scapegoats,” he said. “Now, I remember. 
one time in Bogota. . .” I got up and Went down the 
hall to get a drink of water. 

- The water cooler was next to the mail room. I picked 
up my mail, and the clerk told me that an office for 
the USIB staff had been set up across the street in the : 
embassy annex. I decided to walk over. 

Most of the staff were seated in small groups around — 
a long conference table. Corrigan, who seemed to be 
suffering from a hangover, shook his head bitterly. 

“This country figured to be on the move in a few 
years,” he said. “They were good friends of ours, and 
now these fanatics take over. All our money and plans, 
our aid . .. Goddamnit, anyway!” 

He was taking it pretty hard, almost as if he were 
one of the ousted aristocracy, and I guess that in a way. 


the Americans were. If the new government proved | 


unfriendly, the U.S. would be on the outside looking 
in, much as their influential Iraqi friends who were 

_being arrested by the score. The English-language paper 

had announced the government arrests, and they read _ 

like an invitation list for a standard embassy cocktail 
party. The U.S. was running out of friends and con- 
tacts. Many Iraqis were going underground une they 

_ could gauge the extent of the change: 

_ Corrigan sat there, the stale smell of booze on his 
reath, his face red, his eyes bloodshot. I walked to the 
able with the coffee, poured myself a cup, and noticing 
im Bennett sitting by himself, sat down next to him. 
“Hi, Dave; joining the leper ” he said. “I’m ostra- 
zed and suspect because I didn’t show up for work 

terday. I stayed home to protect my wife and family, 
of course, nothing takes precedence over going to 
Office. Why, I didn’t:even phone ‘in sick, take annu- 
eave or compensatory time.” He looked around the 
om with a mixture of bitterness and bewilderment. 
‘Well, man, everybody’s upset,” I said. “Don’t wor- 
out it; as soon as things settle ‘down; ene will 
remember you werent there.” 
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“Maybe I should have been there. Maybe they’re 
right. I understand you did okay yesterday. I heard 
the talk”. ae 

“Me? What didIdo?”Isaid. sens 
“Took the women home all by yourself. Right 
through the mobs, they say. And everyone in the em- 
bassy was afraid to go outside the walls.” I thought 
about it. It didn’t seem so special, and it hadn’t been 
very dangerous. Even after P'd dropped the girls off and 
was heading back, the crowds hadn’t turned ugly. I 
changed the subject. : 

-“ hear they arrested Jawad.” Jawad was Jim’s pro- 
gram manager. 

“Yes. What irony! He'd been exiled by the royal gov- 
ernment for more than ten years, and now they pick 
- him up as a royalist because he worked for us.” Jim 
Jowered his voice. “Ill tell you what,” he said. “T'm in 

sympathy with these rebels. I hope they pull it off.” 

“You better cool it,” I said. “You say that kind of 
thing around some of the people at the embassy, and 
your head will really be on the block.” : 

“Oh, yes, I know, I know. Pl be careful. Even so, 
I'm with the rebels.” 
“Let me get you another cup of coffee,” I said. I 
picked up his cup and my own and walked. back to the 
coffee table. I knew from what little Pd heard in the 
embassy that if Jim started talking like that around the 
embassy types, they’d have him on the next plane out 
of Baghdad. I hoped he’d have enough sense to keep 
his mouth shut. I returned to the table with the coffee. 

- “Look, Jim,” I said, “we don’t have to take sides out 
here, like in a football game. We have no business de- 
ciding what kind of government these people should 
have or shouldn’t have. It’s something they have to 
work out for themselves.” I lowered my voice. ink 
what you want, but keep your mouth shut, baby, or 
they'll stomp your tail.” I smiled. “Pm not doing any 
more than offering you the same advice you offered. 
me a few months back.” He looked at me and laughed. 

You've got a nerve,” he said. “You think you” 
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changed? You're just as much a maverick as when you 
_ got here. You don’t pop as often, but when you speak, 
_ you still say exactly what you think.” — ae 
__ “You keep on watching me,” I said. “Any day now, 
Til be a reasonable facsimile of the other little boys ~ 
they send out as junior officers.” 
Just then Johnson walked into the room from the 


morning staff meeting, to give us the word. 


‘Chapter 17 


Johnson sat on the side of the table farthest from 
the door. His secretary hurried to get him a cup of cof- 
fee. ‘ : 

“P’m sorry it took me so long to get out of the meet- 
ing, but those things have a tendency to drag on, par- 
ticularly at this time.” He took 2 sip from the cup. 
“There have been few changes in the situation since I 
briefed you yesterday. The rebels seem to be firmly in 
control, and most of the outlying military units have 
indicated their support of the change and declared their 
loyalty to the new regime. Rumors that a loyalist divi- 
sion was on its way to counter the takeover would 

appear to be no more than that—just rumors.” He 
paused until the sigh of disappointment from the group 
subsided. 


rally units to oppose the rebels, or, if he can escape 
~ across the border to 
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the Embassy for any reason, until further notice. I can’t 
emphasize this last point too strongly.” He turned to 
Kincaid. eek 


glish, said to open up, that they were the military po- 
lice. Well, ‘police’ was all I had to. hear, so I never let 


people in it. The desk clerk said this morning they 
asked him which room the USIB information officer _ 
was in, so it didn’t appear to be a mistake.” oe 
“We don’t know all the facts yet,” said Johnson, “but 


fense, and all but four were killed.” Johnson stood, 
walked to the table, and poured himself another coffee. 
“You-might not be alive now if you hadn’t had the 
presence of mind you demonstrated, Jake. After we're 
through here, I'd like you to dictate what happened 
iterday for a report to the embassy and a cable to 
shington,” he continued. a 
© staff meeting ended, and Johnson said he'd like 
see me and Corrigan in thirty minutes. _ : 
im Bennett and I walked to the coffee shop. 
ow come they're so frantic to find Communists 
© new government, when.they’ve been: bragging . 
t how all the Commies were in jail and the Traqi 
unist party had been broken?” I asked. 
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“They're frightened out of their wits for their jobs, — 
Dave. Washington likes a nice, neat, stable world, with — 
few surprises. That’s why they get so upset about na- 
tionalist revolts like this one. It shakes things up. All 
our former contacts in Baghdad will be useless now. 
and what’s worse, they don’t know any of these new 
people,” he explained. = 

~ fell, Jim, the rebels were around. They didn’t drop _ 
down here from Mars. And, like you say, they’re na- 

- tionalists, not Communists.” : 

- “Well, our folklore concerning Communism portrays 
the Communists as masters of deception, duplicity, and 
revolution. If it’s a Commie revolution and no one has. 
predicted it, everyone’s forgiven. But Washington does 
not forgive non-Communist revolutions, especially if 
they turn out to be anti-American. If the embassy can 


happened. Instead, they threw them all in jail, and no’ 
they’re in a mess. Ail U.S. embassies should have a few 
Communists on tap for just such an emergency; th 
~ could even put them on the spook payroll. Man, if 
spooks have to leave, there are going to be alot of po 
people around this town. The CIA hands out money 
like it’s going out of style.” We both laughed. “We wet 
getting all these petty shicks and officials from the 
boondocks, offering to sell us information. We had to 
keep sending them to the embassy so they could ped 
their stuff to the right people.” : 
“Dave,” he said, “why do you think they were loc 
ing for Kincaid?” Sa : 
~ “Gy don’t think they were looking for Kincaid. I 
they wanted Carl Taylor.” = — 
“Carl? Why Carl?” : 
_ “He moved into the hotel ten days ‘before he 
didn’t want to live in a messy house while the pa 
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were crating his things. Kincaid stayed in the hotel, 
too. How were they to know that he was the incoming 
info officer, replacing Carl? They came in, asked for the 
info officer, and since Carl had left the night before, he 
was the only USIB info officerinthe hotel.” 
“T still don’t understand why they wanted the USIB 
info officer,” said Jim. “Carl or Kincaid.” wee 
“Probably because it’s widely thought that USIB is 
CIA headquarters. Carl was playing a lot of part-time 
cloak and dagger with Al Nelson; he dug it. And Al 
wasn’t at all secretive about using him. Then, you can’t 
translate the word ‘information’ into Arabic without giv- 
ing the connotation of ‘intelligence’ and ‘espionage.’ ” 
“That’s an interesting theory,” said Jim. He frowned 
into his cigarette smoke and drank the Turkish coffee 
down to its dregs. : eee 
“We may never know,” I said. “But it’s a good 
thing Carl had left. He would have opened the door and 
tried to bluster his way out with his Lebanese Arabic. 
Sometimes he thinks he’s T. E. Lawrence and can get 
the Arabs to do anything for him. I wouldn’t want to 
try to be Mr. Pukka Sahib to the mean cats who've tak- 
en over. I saw them stop an Englishman yesterday, and 
they just about took his car apart, searching it, when he 
ae them the old ‘My-good-man-how-dare-you’ bit. An 
our and a half later, when I passed by again, that 
Englishman was still putting his stuff back into his car. 
And, baby, was he bugged! I laughed my ass off.” Jim 
lit another cigarette and watched me closely. _ 
_ “You're enjoying this thing, aren’t you, Dave?” __ 
“Yeah, P’'m enjoying it. I have to admit I wasn’t hav- 
much fun asa glorified office boy. But now Pm out 
re, watching history being made. These people are 
ing to deal a new hand for themselves, and it’s 
+: 32. 2 z ‘ 


‘And it doesn’t hurt you to see Englishmen and 
ericans humiliated, does it?” asked Jim. “And the 


that you can come and go pretty much as you 
e isn’t altogether unattractive, either.” __ oe 
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_ “] dig what’s happening to the Traqis since those 
‘tanks moved in the other night. They’re walking a lot 
taller out in those streets today.” S 
‘Jim waved for more coffee. 
“Do you identify with the Iraqis, then?” : 
- “Bell, yes. Who am I going to identify with, Adrian 
Prescott? I couldn’t if I wanted to, and he wouldn’t 
let me if I could. You think they consider me any dif- 
ferent from the Arabs in the embassy? Shit, man, I 
walk into a cocktail party sometimes and they look at 
me like it’s feeding time in the zoo.” 
“And suppose you had to choose?” 


“Don’t ask, baby,” I said. 
“Pm sorry, Dave.” 
“That’s all right. Just make sure you put it right in 
that journal of yours.” 


“How’d you know I keep a journal?” He looked at 
me in amazement. 

“shit! F, Scott Fitzgerald kept one, didn’t he? And 
he’s your hero; it figures you’d keep a journal. I've go 
to get back and see what J ohnson wants.” 

We walked back to the conference room. Johnson was 


left. I chose a chair and sat down with an old issue 0 
the Paris edition of the Tribune. Steve Canyon was 
square and pompous as ever, but some exotic chick w 
falling all over him. But then, the squares make it, too. 
Even George Babbitt had a mistress. I checked ow 
Peanuts and Pogo, then turned to the sports page. 
looked over the headlines and turned to the editori 
page. I had just finished Lippmann and was starting 
Alsop when Johnson called me. 

~ T walked over and sat down next to Corrigan, who: 
hangover seemed to be better. Schuman and Doolit 
left without a word to Jim or me. I almost laughed. 

- ©The first thing I want to say to you both is that 
is strictly a job,” said Johnson. He looked at us 
looked at each other. eee : 


Chapter 18 


“You may have noticed that Bill Jones wasn’t here 
this morning. He called me at the embassy and said he 
thought he. should stay with his family, since there's 
still a lot of trouble in that area. He said you know 
where he lives; i is that right, Dave?” said Johnson. 

“Near the river on the other side of the bridge, not 
far from the palace and the prime minister’s house,” I 
said. “I was there for a party he gave for the Press Sec oe 
tion staff.” 

“We have to get Jones and his family back across the 
river and into temporary quarters near the embassy. I. 
don’t dare ask him over the phone to come in; so the 
only alternative is to send a personal messenger. Td like 
to ask the two of you if you would be willing to go to. 
his home, have his wife pack a few things for evacua- 
tion, and tell them to abandon their house.” _ 

“Of course we'll go!” said Corrigan, and I almost 
smiled at being volunteered. It was like being in the 
Army again. . 

© worked out a code which would_indicate: to the 
bassy that everything was all right when we reached 
s house. We were to call again every fifteen min- 
until ready to leave. Then there was a code in- 
ting our departure. Johnson told us at what embassy 
ension he could be reached... 
fe decided to take the big Chevrolet station wagon. 
extra power might come in handy. And on that 
f the river, where the worst slums were, it might 
e better policy to be in an impressive rather than in 
153 
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an inconspicuous vehicle. Corrigan was sweating, but 
calm. He insisted that we synchronize our watches. 

- We drove out into the hot sun, and I took the back 
streets toward the bridge, planning to skirt the round- 
about in South Gate. The bridge across the river came 
out at South Gate and began in old Baghdad. Upriver 
were the crowded slums, broken only by the beauty of 
the ancient mosques; downriver of the bridge was a 
fashionable. district of sprawling, expensive homes 
where politicians, businessmen, and high-ranking Traqi 
officers lived in proximity to the king and prime min- 
ister, as if they could gain power through osmosis. The 
construction of a new American embassy had already 
begun in the area and would require exodus of the 
American community when completed. 

Bill Jones was the only person in the embassy mis- 
sion who now rented a home across the river. He never 
liked the idea of living with the same people he worked 
with, he said, and he had numerous friends among the 
younger Arab families in the area. He was a quietly ef- 
ficient, neatly built man, with a wife and two young 
sons. His Arabic, while not as flashy and flamboyant, 
was better than Carl Taylor’s and consistently more 
grammatical. He had insisted in the WEEKA meetings 
—where the ambassador, the deputy chief of mission, 
the political and economic officers of the embassy, the 
PAO, and the press officer met to hammer out a weekly 
multiagency report—that a revolution or coup was im- 
minent. His warnings had been ignored. 

_ He’d come to the office that first morning, but re- 
mained with his family the following day, since there 
had been repeated disturbances in the neighborhood. 

There had been one big one on his street the day he was” 
‘in the office. 

We reached the bridge without. incident. Haltwa 
across, a large mob ran past the foot of the bridge t 
ward the section of old Baghdad away from Jones 
house. A squad of infantry, plus a machine gu 
mounted on a Land Rover, rant both ae t 
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the bridge. The officer in charge on the South Gate end 
noticed our diplomatic plates and waved us through. 
We parked in front of Jones’s house, and his pretty wife 
et us in. aes Se 
“Dick Corrigan and Dave Burrell! How nice to see 
you,” she said. “We haven’t had many visitors in the 
ast few days. Haven’t been out, either. You must be 
coasting. Let me fix you something todrink.” 
“Thanks, Ida,” said Corrigan, “but I’m not sure we 
have time. We’re here to accompany you back to the 
_ embassy. It’s considered too dangerous for you and the 
kids out here in old Baghdad.” Bill Jones walked into 
the room and halted, listening closely. “You are to pack 
everything you think you might need for evacuation, and 
_ we leave here together,” Corrigan finished. 
“Has a decision been made on evacuation, Dick?” 
_ asked Jones. : : Fes 
___ “Nothing official, Bill, but the dependents will proba- 
_ bly leave for Rome tomorrow. They resumed interna- — 
_ tional flights this morning, in and out of Baghdad.” __ 
“Where will we be staying until then?” - ee 
“The military attaché has agreed to share his house _ 
“ you,” said Corrigan. “I think you know him pretty 
we he " oe “ 
“Fine, It won’t take long to leave here; we were al- 
_Teady packed in case we had to evacuate.” Jones 
turned to his wife. “Honey, will you start getting our 
_things together? I think the kids can continue their nap 
until just before we leave. I want to clear a few papers 
ut of my desk.” He walked out of the zoom and went 
nto his study. : 4 s : Be a. 
“Let me get you two a cold beer first,” said Ida. “It 
ooks as if you could use one.” - ce 
_ Corrigan called the embassy and got Johnson on the 
Fo oem said he would call again just before we 


\s we sat there sipping the beer, small-arms fire 
ke out in the direction of the bridge. We looked at 
another. oe 
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“Do you think that’s at the bridge?” Soe 
“No,” I said, “it sounds farther on.” And I hoped like 
hellitwas. es cee 
It took less than half an hour to gather the things and 
load them in the car, but it seemed like hours. The fir 
ing kept getting closer, approaching the bridge, and us. 
J heard the chatter of automatic weapons now, as well 
as shots from pistols and rifles, and every now and then 
the boom of a grenade explosion. Somebody was having 
a nice little fire fight not more than half a mile away— 
if my infantry days had taught me anything. One thing 
they had taught me was that bridges were vital, and if 
T were the commander of the crew guarding the bridge, 
Td seal it off as soon as the firing got close. If he did, — 
we'd be trapped on the wrong side of the Tigris. 
I walked down to the end of the street; it terminated 
at the banks of the river. I could still see traffic moving — 
across the bridge in both directions, and I breathed - 
easier. 
Bill’s Arab neighbors stood nervously talking around | 
the car as I hurried back. 
“They think we ought to stay until the fighting stops — 
over there,” said Jones. ““They’re afraid we might get 
shot. What do you think?” / 
“Well,” said Corrigan, “we can’t afford to wait too 
long, or we'll get trapped over here by curfew. An 
Johnson is expecting us now. Maybe we ought to risk 
it.” ae 
 “That’s what I think,” I said. “Traffic is still movin 
on the bridge, but they might seal it off any minute no 
‘because of the fighting. I think we ought to go.” 
‘We all looked at Corrigan. He had mastered his han; 
over and no longer looked unsure of himself. 
“AMI right, let’s go,” said Corrigan. “We'll go first 
you follow with the family, Bill. Try not to let too man 
cars between us, but leave a good space in case we 
stopped and you can keep going. We won't be g 
through South Gate; we'll tum off at the foot of 
bridge and go along the river road. When we get 
close up.” 
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__ We got into the cars and moved off. Jones’s car 
didn’t have diplomatic plates; those were reserved for 
members of the Department of State. You might rank 
_as high, get as much pay, but not being a diplomat, you 
Sure as hell didn’t get the little adolescent goodies. The 
_cookie-pushers were very firm about their fraternity 
pins. I hoped it wouldn’t get some people killed. 
__ We moved across the bridge, the firing sounding very 

loud. A first-aid station was set up across from the 
bridge; they were treating wounded Iraqi soldiers there. 
We turned down the river road and relaxed a bit. 5 
“Dave, there’s a roadblock ahead!” shouted Corrigan 
suddenly. I spun the wheel, downshifted into second, 
and shot into a narrow street, hoping Bill would follow. 
pee I glanced into the rearview mirror, he was just be- 
“Where the hell are you taking us, Dave?” said Cor- 
pom. “Turn back and see if we can get through South 
Gate.’ ao 
“We can’t; they saw us turn in here. If we go back, 
they'll be waiting for us there. I know this Street; it 
winds and turns and comes out not far from my place, 
st a few minutes from the embassy.” We approached 
hat looked like a dead end. ee a 
“Damnit, Dave, you’ve got us boxed in!” he said. I 
lew there was a turn to the right; I wasn’t sure I could 


at was good work,” he said, “but don’t relax too 
We have to go down to the office, to clear the 
f classified material.” We looked at him and at 
| Other. South Gate and Rashid Street was the last 
wewantedtogo, ae 

sked the embassy to send some marines to get it, 
e embassy refused, for security purposes. They 
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claim they have to have the entire marine guard on 

hand to protect the embassy. If we want to get to the 
classified material before they do—if they haven’t al-_ 
ready—we'll have to do it ourselves. PU be going. along 
this time.” 

We got back into the car and drove right back down- 
_ town. I could well imagine that the contents of the safe 

might prove embarrassing to a lot of people. I took the 
same alley, and this time, when Johnson became uneasy, 
Corrigan assured him with a smile that this was the best 
route. He looked over and gave me a big red-faced 
Trish wink. _ 

We got the stuff out in two canvas mailbags with- 
out incident and: turned back, beating the roadblocks 
and avoiding the crowds. My shirt was soaking, and 
not just from the heat. 

I got home just before curfew. Ali was waiting in 
front of the house. 

“Come on inside out of the sun,” I said. “Been here 
long?” 

“How you been?” he asked. “I been trying to find — 
you for days. You all right?” 

“Sure, Pm all right. Why shouldn’t I be?” We walked 
into the living room. 

“Some of my friends, they say you are in the streets _ 
driving around in an embassy car. You crazy? You | 
could get hurt. What you doing out in the streets when — 
everyone else in the embassy hiding behind the big 
walls?” : 
~~ “Oh, 1 don’t know,” I said, almost to myself: “Maybe - 
‘Tm trying to make @ point, although I don’t know why 
or for whom.” - 

“Look, Dave, you stay inside the house. There i is alo 
of ugly talk about foreigners, especially Americans, and 

maybe they start kiting them soon. They already killed 
some yesterday, near the Ministry of Defense.” ao 

“Yes, I heard.” 

“Well, they could kill you, too. The Baghdadis, se 
like} yen, but ae can never tell, if things get bad oee 
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“Sit down, Ali,” I said. “TH put some coffee on while 
_ Itake a shower.” — 
The coffee was ready when I got back to the Kitchen. 
We didn’t talk any more about my being in the 
_ streets. How could I tell him why I was out there? I 
didn’t understand too clearly myself. I knew that each 
_ time I got back to the embassy and looked at those 
white cats who hadn’t been outside the walls since the 
coup, it made me feel good. He was. right, though—it 
was stupid, and I could get killed; but still, it was some- 
thing I had to do. 
‘ Tlooked over at Ali. He was feeling the blues again. 

“T don’t understand, Dave, I don’t understand. ‘She 
loved me, I know she loved me.” 

“Man, I keep telling you, the only thing that chick 
ever loved is booze and bread. She and her husband just 
took you, that’s all: They got a new car and a down 
payment on a house out of you. Like, live with it.” 

“No, you don’t understand. She loved it; you should: 
have seen her i in bed: with me. I was the best, she said. 
She loved me.” Yeah, I thought, maybe you were the — 
best, and that’s why she had to cut you down. I thought 
he might cry again—Arabs will cry when they’re hurt 
and not worry about it—but he blinked back the tears 
and stared into his coffee cup. I looked at him, the vic- 
tim of a beer-soaked: broad, red-nosed and big-hipped, 
_ big tits beginning to sag, a once magnificent body show- 

ing the ravages of time and alcohol, but he had loved her 

_and still did; it wasn’t just. that his ptide was hurt, but 
something fat deeper. 'There was nothing I could do. I 
got up and poured us another cup of coffee. He had lost 
weight, and his cheeks were hollow, but I felt he’d 
bounce back; he was hurt, but he was tough. I almost 
considered myself an expert on that kind of thing, 

_ Ali finished his coffee and left, saying he would stop 
in again tomorrow. 

_ Jamil stopped by later. It was the first time Yd seen. 
him since the coup. He hewn in with a oe and we | 

Tac 
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“Salaam, David. Oh, it is wonderful, wonderful At 


_ Jast we are free. Now we can look forward to progress.” 


“Salaam, Jamil, and congratulations! Sit down. Looks 
as if you haven’t had much sleep in the last few days.” 
“No, David, I haven’t, but it is no matter. This after- 
noon I had an audience with the brigadier. He knows 
me. We talked for more than two hours. He said that 
Arabs like me are to be the future of Iraq. A wonderful,- 
beautiful man. Did you know that Yussuf has been giv- 
en a ministry? He wants me to be his assistant, but I re- 
fused. I still have much work to do at the leather factory. 
Perhaps later, after I finish my work, I will join Yussuf, 
but not now. I think that in a year I can train Ahme d 
to replace me, increase the production, the quality of 
_ the leather, establish the commissary, the cooperative. 
Yes, there is much to do, and now I can do it for a free 
country. No longer the Americans and the British look- 
ing over our shoulders and telling us what to do, sneer- 
ing at us, laughing at us behind our backs at the cock- 
tail parties. We will make our own mistakes, solve our 
own problems, create our own nation. To hell with the 
Americans and the British!” 
I loved him, envied him, identified with him. To 


build a nation... 


“Well, man, you know I’m an American.” 
“Oh, but you are different; you understand.” 
“There are a lot like me at home.” As I said it, I 


_. wondered if it were true. 


“I believe it if you say so, but why are they not out 
here? Why do you send out ‘the fascists and the stupid, 
the lazy and ignorant, the narrow-minded ‘and prej- 
udiced? Why not more like you? I told the brigadier 

about you, and he knew your name. The secret police 
had a big dossier on you—everywhere you had trav-_ 
eled, the people you know, all of our meetings here 
_ They did not trust you, but that is good for you with 
the new government. Perhaps you would like to mee 
the brigadier?” 
_ “You know Pll be transferred i ina month or so.” 
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“Impossible! I will tell the brigadier to ask that you 
Stay.” 

“As ambassador?” We both laughed. 

He insisted on spending the night. He said there ¥ were 
_ Tumors that some people would attack the homes of the 
_ British and Americans, and he wanted to be there to 
_ tell them that I was a good American. We talked until 
fust before dawn; then I went upstairs to bed, after 
_ fixing a place for him on the couch in the living room. 

- We had a big breakfast the next morning before his 
driver picked him up. I had never seen him so happy. 
He bubbled with plans for the factory—how he would 
double production before the end of the year. I walked 
out to the car with him, and we shook hands. He said 
he would return within the next few days, and he 
‘wanted me to visit the factory again. : 
They caught the prime minister that morning, ' wan 
dering, disguised as an old woman in an abaya. He had 


_ him across the river, rolled up in a Persian carpet, while 
_ his personal bodyguard held off the rebels, dying to a 
_man. He was shunted from the homes of personal 
_ friends, men he had made powerful and rich, but too 
afraid or indifferent to offer him refuge. Finally, he was 
_ in the streets he had once filled with fear, alone. He was 


_ with a revolver hidden beneath the abaya, but the mob 
dragged the old wolf down before he could shoot again, 
and his blood stained the streets of the town that had 
once been his personal sheikdom. They tied him to the 
bumper of a taxi and dragged him through the streets. 
‘ hours. Finally, the army took his mutilated corpse _ 
d hung it from a lamppost on the bridge, upriver 
m South Gate, between the bodies of the crown 
fince and the chief of the secret police. The crowds - 
ved past the corpse on the bridge and cursed it, but 
en now, there was fear in their curses. 

The prime minister was the last resort of the embassy, 


_ escaped through a trapdoor in his bedroom to a boat | 
_ below. Two trusted guards, dressed as fishermen, rowed 


_ recognized by a soldier, and he shot the soldier down __ 
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and they knew it. It was at a time when the United 
States used legal pretexts for sticking its nose into other — 
people’s business, and now there would be none. The 
_ Soviet Union announced its diplomatic recognition of 
the government that afternoon, and we knew others 
would soon follow. The United States would have to ac- 
cept the de facto government; the marines couldn’t turn 
the clock back. “Stability” had gone out the back door. 
The embassy couldn’t have been more gloomy if it had 
been a tomb. People walked carefully, eyed one an- 
other cautiously. They hadn’t been able to find any 
Communists, and heads would roll, and each. person 
was desperately hoping it would be someone else’s, hop- 
ing that a key word to the right person could make it so. 
‘There would be people from Washington soon, to find 
out what had gone wrong. I walked through the gloomy 
halls, watched the frightened white faces, and inside I 
laughed like hell. : 


Chapter 19 


There was a knock on the door about midnight, well 
after curfew. I put on the light in the garden first and 
looked through the window. An Iraqi in the uniform of | 
an army officer stood at the door. I opened the door and 
glanced at the major’s insignia and at the sunglasses 
hanging on the long, narrow face. He turned to wave the 
Land Rover away from the curb. oo 

“Come on in, Al. What the hell are you doing in that 
uniform at this time of night; you going to a masquerade 

ball?” I asked. SU ee 
__. “How did you recognize me so soon?” He was crest- 
_ fallen. I saw that he had darkened his skin and dyed his 
_ hair. Standing in the garden, he had looked surprisingly — 
_ like an Arab, and I told him so. He seemed pleased. — 
_ “Pretty good, huh? I’m leaving the country tonight. I 
just stopped in to say good-bye. I’m going across the 
_ border by car.” Se AOU 
_ “Man, how come you spooks got to do things the 
_ hard way? You could have left with the dependents; or 
you could just go down to the airport and take any one 
of five international flights out of here to anywhere you 
ant to go. How come you got to go through all this 

Ne s c A Ey 


“You have to do it with flair, Dave. Remember that. 
u have to be dramatic in this outfit. They call me 
ollywood Al’ back in Washington because they never 
ww what Fil come up with next, and it pays. I’ve 
ved fast in the outfit, You have to understand, 
» how it is with the outfit full of old Ivy Leagu 
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OSS types who believe all those Cagney and Bogart 
movies about what they’re supposed to have done dur- 
ing the war. They were just clerks, but they all believe 
they parachuted into occupied France or Norway with 
Ann Sheridan or somebody. You have to be more glam- 
-orous than their little daydreams.” He took off his sun- 
- glasses. “I came into the outfit late, but it didn’t take me 
long to realize what ’'d have to do to impress the boys 
with the old OSS fraternity pin. If you have a simple 
_ job, make it look impossible; then do it—in the most _ 
complicated, flashy manner you can. Sure, I could go 
out of here in a suit and tie, on an air-conditioned 
plane, but think how the report will look when I tell 
how I smuggled myself across the Iranian border 
dressed as an Iraqi colonel, with my skin darkened 
and my hair dyed. Think of it,” he said. 

“YT will. And you better learn that you’re a major and 
not a colonel,” I said. He waved his hand ‘casually and 
put a cigarette into a long ivory holder. “That holder is 
a nice touch,” I said, and he beamed. White folks are 
So easy to put on, it’s not even fun. I brought glasses, 
whiskey, and ice from the kitchen and began to fix 
drinks. Al crossed his neatly creased legs. He was in 
dress uniform instead of field gear, and looked im- 
mensely pleased: with himself. 

“Well, Al, I’m sorry I couldn’t help you find a few 
Reds; but you people did too good a job informing on 
the few they had around here. Hope it doesn’t mess you 
up too much.” : 

He put his sunglasses back on. “No problem, Dave. 
That wasn’t my responsibility, anyway. You're right, 
though; some of the others have had it. In my field, we 
don’t have to worry about predictions and reporting and 
that kind of thing. My job is to make things happen, or 
keep them from happening. It’s why I have to go. Can’t 
tell you anything, of course, but if things go as they 
might, you could see another change of government | 

around here sooner than you think. Just watch the sky 
on the other side of South Gate tomorrow; that will 
‘give you a clue to what’s going on. Can’t say any 
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_ more, you know. Occupational hazard.” He sipped his _ 
_ drink and seemed to wait for a reaction or response. I 
just looked at him. “We never get credit for the good 
_ work we do,” he continued. “Only the other boys in our 
_ outfit really know the points we score, and everyone 
else is blaming us for one thing or another. But that’s 
_ the way the cookie crumbles. We just have to have the. 
fortitude to accept a lack of public acceptance and un- 
derstanding. We have to be willing to live with just the 
approval of the few others like ourselves who under- 
stand and appreciate the dirty little war we fight under- 
ground and in the back alleys and gutters against the 
Communist conspiracy.” He looked smugly at the long: 
ash on his cigarette in the fancy holder. I got up, placed 
an ashtray at his elbow, and put some Mingus on the 
hi-fi. His smug look weakened abit. ae 
“J don’t know why I like you, Dave, but I do,” he 
said. “Lots of times, people have criticized me for being _ 
friendly with you and for defending you, but I did it be- — 


care what color you happen to be. People are born 
alike, black or white, I always say.” ee 
“Pl bet some of your best friends are colored.” 
“Of course they are! Why, some of my earliest and 
best memories are hunting with my father and Uncle 
Bill, a fine, dignified colored gentleman. I’m lucky, 
Dave, because I grew up without the prejudice I see in 
some of my fellow Americans. I’m glad my father 
taught me to love colored people. Dave,” he said, “Til 
_ always cherish our friendship.” He looked at me as if I 
__ was his favorite hound dog, and for a moment I thought 
he’d pat me on the head. I was almost sorry I didn’t 
have a tail to wag. A bit of red was showing through 
the skin dye, and I noticed for the first time that he was 
a bit drunk. He leaned toward me. “You know, Dave, a 
lot of people in the mission don’t like you very much.” 
__ “That just breaks me up.” : oe 
_ “Ha-ha. I didn’t think that would worry you very 
much. Thing I like about you, you just don’t givea 
damn. You go your own way and don’t care what peo- 


cause I believe in you as a human being and I couldn’t — 
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ple think. And, you know something? That upsets them, 
I think, most of all. That you don’t care what they 
think about you. Damnit, Dave, you got guts. Got to 
give you that. You’re a bit arrogant sometimes, but you 
‘got guts. Takes courage to go your own way, the way 
you do, And I heard about you going over there to get 
the Jones family and then going right back downtown to 
get the classified material. Yeah, you got guts, all right, 

and I admire a man with guts. And the people in the 
mission know about it, too.” He recrossed his legs and 
smoothed his pants leg. 

“They don’t like you very much, but they respect 
you,” he said. He was staring into his glass as he 
talked; then he peeked at me out of the corner of his 
eye. “And sometimes I think they’re afraid of you.” He 
leaned toward me and put his hand on my arm. “Dave, 

it’s not a good thing for you people to hate so much. 
You should try to make them like you. Pve seen you 
with the Arabs. Sometimes with Americans. You’re a 
very likable guy when you want to be. You could do a 
great service to your race if you’d just try a bit more. 
Don’t hate us so much,” he said. 

“Man, hate’s a luxury I can’t afford; that’s for-white 
folks. Hating those people in the mission would take up 
‘too much energy. I just don’t really give a damn about 
them or what they think about me. If Pd wanted a 
popularity contest, I would have gone into politics. And 
if I hated you, you wouldn’t be drinking my whiskey— 
as cheap as it is at the commissary.” - 

“But that’s it, Dave. It’s your indifference. They know 
you don’t care. Sometimes you look through people as 
if they weren’t even there; and I know you're not cold 
like that. I’ve seen you with some of your friends. You _ 
have to learn to give a little bit; after all, most of these 
people have never been around an educated colored 
man before. You have to give them a chance.” He took 
his sunglasses off again. 3 aS eee 
. “Pm tight where I want to be,” I said. “Ive seen the 
kinds of niggers white folks love, and that ain’t my bit 
You know, I used to think that white folks in 
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foreign service would be different; but they’re not only 
the same, they’re worse. Talking to me about Arabs the. 
way they do, what do they say about me when my back _ 
is turned? I know what they say; some of my Arab 
friends have told me how they explain racism in the 
United States. It’s all our fault, you know. I mean, if we 
were white instead of black, and not inferior, there 
would be no color problem in the United States. Man, _ 
you think the Arabs want to hear that shit, after white 
folks been justifying themselves the same way out here 
since the Crusades?” I stopped suddenly; I was wasting : 
my breath. He didn’t understand a word I was saying; 
we were on different frequencies. I got up to freshen the 
drinks. I almost felt sorry for him; I even changed 
Charlie Mingus for Ella Fitzgerald with saccharine 
strings. Then I wanted to hit him, but I didn’t. His jive 
sincerity made my ass tired. I felt almost tempted to. 
turn the other cheek, but I didn’t, and felt Christ-like 
anyway. 
“Al,” I said, “you’re a tricky bastard. What have 
you got up your sleeve now?” aS 
He grinned wolfishly. “Now, you know I can't tell 
you that, Dave. Top secret. But either way, they'll be. 
talking about me ‘down by the river’ for a long time to 
come. Old Hollywood Al can’t afford to let his public 
down, you know. Just watch the sky out behind the 
house, toward the refinery—anytime after five this 
morning. Ought to be interesting, and it might conceiv- 
ably . . .” He paused to savor the word. He liked the 
way it rolled off his tongue. He took a sip of Scotch and 
tried it again. It tasted even better the second time. “It 
might conceivably change recent history in this country; — 
es, conceivably it might.” 
_ “Putting your sabotage teams to work?” He whirled 
ckly, his hand edging toward the holstered pistol; 
os my own hand toward ast whiskey bottle on 
table. 
‘What do you mean, what’ do you know?” His long 
e turned mean. The Iraqi army officers wear their _ 
ols in a flapped holster, a lanyard attached to the — 


No game with us, baby. We’re the only people in th 
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butt, which is on the left hip and reversed for a cross 
draw. I didn’t think he could clear the holster before 
_T hit him, and realized that I wanted to go upside his 
head. I looked at him and knew he might kill me, but 
part of me wanted him to reach for that holster flap. I 
_ looked at the exact spot on his temple where I would 
strike. We sat there tense and frozen for long seconds; 
then Ismiled. 

_ “Hell, man, it’s all over town,” I said. “Almost ev- 
‘erybody knows you were using those ICA training cen- 
ters at night, to train in assassination and sabotage. 
-'That’s your specialty, isn’t it? But they think it was Carl 
_ Taylor. That’s why they were looking for him at the 
hotel that day. I don’t believe they’ve busted your cover 
yet; everyone thinks you’re a minor figure, passing 
along the gossip you hear. You got a good thing going, 
baby. With your face and your wife, nobody thinks 
you could bruise a fly. I think you could. The prime 
minister of Lebanon who got bombed when you were 
there on TDY—that your bit?” We continued to stare 
at each other. He put his glass on the table, moving 
slowly. My hand rested lightly near the bottle. He 
wiped his hand on his right thigh, and I couldn’t see 
the hand, but I watched his shoulder. When you box, 
you don’t watch the hands; they move too fast. 

_“T told them you were sharp, Dave; yes, I sure told 
them. You surprise even me, sometimes. You haven’t 
told this to anyone else?” 

“What for?” ‘ 
He looked at me. “No,” he said, “I don’t think you 
would.” He looked into his drink. “Too bad, too bad; 
you know, you’d be good with us.” He smiled slowly. | 
_ “I wouldn’t work for you cats, even if you were inte- 
grated” - 

“Sometimes I think Washington is wrong. I think 
some of your people would be good on our team.” 

“Team, that’s what it’s about with you; but it ain’ 


~ States who, right from the git-go, been undercover. All 
black people need a ‘cover’ in order to survive. We can 
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: get killed trying to be for-real around some of you. If 
we're lucky, we only get fired. Like me, my cover hasn't 
been good enough, and I could get fir oS 
ot “You? Why, you Te one of the best they have down 

ere. I S 

“Al, sometimes you give me a . pain. That’s the worst 
thing I could be—good. They didn’t hire me to be 
good; I was hired to be a nice ‘boy and sit by the door. 

The whole premise of segregation in the foreign service 

rested on the theory that diplomacy is a unique and 

difficult job and that we weren’t ready for it. If I come 
out here and do well, what happens to the theory? They 
want me to fall on my ass, so they can pick me up, dust 
me off, feel they were right, feel a big glow of charity 
because they ‘permit’ us unready niggers to come into 
the grand officer corps of the foreign service. It’s fash- 
ionable now for college fraternitiés to have a pet nigger 
in the house. This fraternity is no different—it's “ 

about a decade behind,” I said. 

“Dave, don’t be so bitter. It’s going to take time.” : 

“Time is one thing I ain’t got! I want mine now!” 
I picked up the bow! and went out to get more Tt I 
waited for Ella to soothe him. I was getting tired 
of white folks telling me to wait for my great-great 
grandchildren to gain their freedom. I really didn’t 
think [’'d be around that long. I walked back into the 
living room. 

“Dave, what makes you think they might send you 
home?” he asked. 

“Fm overdue for promotion and transfer, and. you 
should see my efficiency report,” I said. “There’s an 
area director coming out in a couple of weeks; I think 
til be left up to him. Maybe, if he likes the | way I 
smile, Pll survive the test and I’ll be transferred, and it — 
will start all over again, in a new post, with new people, 
but the same damn thing—I'll be expected to “prove 
oho Well, I'm getting damn tired of proving my- 
se. 3 Lice 
“Don’t worry, Dave. I'm sure you'll make it; they'll 
take into consideration. what you did with Corrigan and. 
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Johnson the other day. I hear Johnson has recom- 
mended you for a decoration. Keep that under your 
hat, now.” He smiled reassuringly. I smiled back and 
wondered if foreign-service niggers were supposed to 
become heroes each time they were due for promotion. 
“Well,” said Al, “one for the road, huh? Hope we 
can meet again somewhere along the road, Dave, old 
buddy. You know, my wife is quite fond of you; 
speaks of you often.” He leered, the leer muted by the 
sunglasses he continued to wear. 

_ “Give her my regards,” I said, but I didn’t leer. 

He finished his drink, stood up, and thrust out his 
hand. “Good luck, Dave, buddy. Be seeing you 
around.” S 

~ “Yeah, man, take it easy.” 

He walked out into the garden, and although the 
driver of the Land Rover could see him from across 
the street, he signaled with a pencil flashlight he held 
cupped in his hand. That cat sure loved to play games. 
see car creed at the curb, and he waved, got in, and 

‘ove off. 


The explosion woke me just after five. Before I was 
completely awake, I looked toward the sky in the di- 
tection he had mentioned and saw the red glow. I 
climbed to the roof of the bedroom and looked toward 
the area where the big storage tanks were. At least 
one, possibly two, were afire. I stood there awhile and 
looked at the bright fire, the thick oily smoke rising 
in a black column to meet the slow dawn. Hollywood 
Al strikes again, I thought, and climbed back down for 
another hour’s sleep. I settled down on the mattress on 
the roof of the living room, and the noise of the fire 
engines didn’t bother me at all. 

_ At about eleven that morning we got the word that 
two marines had been picked up in the refinery. They 
had grabbed a jeep and, in uniform, gone to see the 

fire. Everyone around the office felt very sympathetic 
- toward them, and very angry with the Arabs for throw- 
ing them in jail. But as it turned out, the Iraqi soldiers 
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who had taken them into custody had probably saved 
them from getting lynched. All Arabs in the area were 
nervous about the fire; they were afraid it signaled an 
invasion from Jordan, Lebanon, or. both. When the two 
adolescent marines showed up, they were surrounded at 
once by a mob, and it took a squad of armed soldiers 
to get them into custody in one piece. Everyone ex- 
plained to me that they were just innocent country boys, 
that all country boys rushed after fires. I didn’t point 
out that they could have become some very dead coun- 
try boys at that fire. It took a week to get them out of 
jail, and they returned as heroes. A captain came down 
from Beirut, supposedly to give them a summary 
court-martial, but he only slapped them on the wrist. 
They were heroes, and the Arabs were sneaky villains 
for putting them in jail. One of them was the apple- 
cheeked lance corporal at the door of the embassy the 
day of the coup, itching to be John Wayne and hold off 
the entirety of the Arabs. He’d been chasing Al’s fat 
little secretary for a year, and she finally rewarded his 
newfound notoriety with some tail. He walked around 
like a peacock for a week afterward, and before he 
knew it, he was engaged. ae Ce 

I ran into Adrian Prescott in front of the mail room 
afew days afterthey blew the oiltank. 

“Oh, hello there, uh, uh, Dave. How are you?” he 
said. “Been meaning to have a chat with you. Can you 
step into my office now?” . oe 

His office looked out onto the big garden behind the 
embassy. Prescott didn’t look very well. He had lost: 
weight, and there were bags under his eyes. His care- _ 
fully tailored suit hung from him in folds, and his 
button-down collar was a bit too big for him now. His 
tan was fading, and a sallow white was beginning to 
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the coup, that he would get a post as deputy chief of 
mission at a big post, or even as ambassador, at a 
smaller one. Now Prescott would probably have to be- 
_ ginanew,andheknewit. : - 
He fingered a pipe in the walnut pipe rack on his 
desk, even drew the matching humidor toward him as he 
gazed out into the garden, but he automatically moved 
both to the exact position they had occupied previ- 
~ ously and lit a cigarette instead. : 
You remember our conversation, Dave? Anything 
concerning Communist connections regarding Yussuf?” 
_ “Not a thing, Mr. Prescott. As I said before, I 
don’t really believe he’s a Communist. I saw him brief- 
_ Jy the day before yesterday on Rashid Street, and he 
was pretty upset about the oil tank blowing up,” I said. 
“Well, I didn’t think you would turn up anything. 
There is a probability, nevertheless, that he has Com- 
munist connections or leanings.” He looked blankly out 
into the garden again. “Yes,” he said absently, “the re- 
finery fire was an unfortunate accident.” 
“Accident? Yussuf doesn’t think so. He thinks it 
was a CIA job.” 
“Really? Why should he believe that?” 
“The explosion was supposed to trigger a series of 
sabotage and assassination attempts all over the coun- 


try; but most of the Iraqi agents either turned them- 


selves in, deneuncing the ‘imperialistic CIA,’ or went 
underground. The only thing that came off -was the 
original hit, on the tank.” : 
_ “You haven't spoken to anyone else about this, have 
you?” = 
“No, I just listened to Yussuf and then changed the 
subject. He invited me to a party for his brother, who 
had been in political prison.” 
_ “Those CIA people create a great deal of trouble 
for us,” said Prescott. “If we defeat the Communists, 
it will be through superior diplomacy, not by the kinds 
-of things they involve themselves in.” Color came back 
into his cheeks, and his mouth pursed with distaste. He 
might have to work with the Al Nelsons, but he didn’t 
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have to like it. “Times used to be different,” he said. 
“But after the war and all the fantasy that surrounded 
the spooks, well, they just got out of hand. I can tell: 
you, they make our jobs difficult, if not impossible. 
You just happen to know about this refinery thing, but 
if you had been sitting behind this desk for the years 
Tve been here, why, you’d be appalled at some of the 
things they’ve gotten away with. And we have to try to 
smooth the waters. It’s just not fairl”? 

Td never seen Prescott get excited or worked up 
about anything. I hadn’t thought he could. For the first 
time, I regarded him as a human being and not an Ivy . 
League machine. I almost liked him for a minute; then 
he pressed the button, and the smooth facade descended. 
He smoothed back his hair and picked up one of his 
pipes like a baton; the aristocrat faced the peasant 
again. I almost wanted to pull my forelock, but my 
kinky hair wasn’t long enough. Instead, I said that I | 
had to get to the USIB temporary office. He got up 
smoothly and came around the desk, still clutching his 
pipe. He shook my hand, then walked me through his 
secretary’s office to the hallway door. 

“Dave, getting to know you has been a wonderful ex- 
perience, “he said, “I think you have great potential for 
the foreign service. I would imagine that we'll be part- 
ing soon, but. I want you to know: that I’ve enjoyed 
serving with you and that I'd be delighted to have us at 
the same post again sometime. You know, these times 
of crisis bring people closer together, but it’s all in a 
day’s work in the foreign service, what?” He’d spent a 
year at the London School of Economics, and some- 
times his accent became a bit British. “Yes, I daresay, 
Dave, that one day we will look back on these. nervous, 
hectic days with nostalgia. A bit difficult to imagine at 
this point, but I daresay we will. Good luck, chap, and 
do let’s have a drink before either one of us is trans- 
ferred. I do enjoy our little chats, you know.” 

As I walked down the hall, I thought he’d be ail 
tight now. He’d taken his morocco-leather tobacco 
pouch from his pocket and filled his pipe as he talked to 
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me. By the time he had it packed and drawing well, 
_he’d grown three feet. He’d lit the pipe with a big 
wooden match, the blue smoke curling around his head. 
_ He had puffed on the pipe.a few times, until it was the 
way he wanted it, and patted me on the shoulder. 
_ | watched him standing at the door as I got a drink 
from the automatic fountain down the hall. He turned 
‘and walked into his office, Ronald Colman to the end. 


Chapter 20 | 


The U.S. finally recognized the rebel government, 
and ‘after that, it was twiddle the thumbs and wait for 
the brass to come out, sniff around, and find out what 
had gone wrong. The USIB brass got there first and 
looked me over. I was invited to dinner, and Corrigan 
and Johnson told him how much guts I had and how 
much “potential” for the bureau. I almost blew it when 
he asked me what I thought of the revolution, telling 


USIB was a new agency and, being short on heroes, 
they didn’t send me home. A few weeks after the brass 
left, I got word of my transfer to Dacca, East Pakistan. 
The embassy settled down to busy-work, to try to 
fill the days. The days became like others before the 
coup—the staff emptying or trying to empty In 
boxes, to fill Out boxes, but with very little to do in the 
evenings. The wives and children were still in Rome, 
and the Arabs wouldn’t come to American cocktail 
parties, for fear they’d have a visit soon after from the 
‘secret police... The. secret. police: were retained almost 
to a man and demonstrated a basic sense of democra- 
cy, by harassing the newly unpopular as much as they 
ad those unpopular before the change of regime. Ru- 
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him I thought the U.S. had no business trying to take _ 
over the place of the British in the Middle East. But 
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__ Americans were not welcome in Iraqi offices since — 
_ the revolution, and when a full Russian embassy staff 
arrived within twenty-four hours of recognition by the 
Soviet Union, every one of them speaking fluent Iraqi 
Arabic, everyone was pained. Washington became 
very nasty, sending cables criticizing misspelled mes- 
‘sages and grammatical errors in reports from Baghdad. 
_ The State Department brass came out, looking very 
_ fierce and shaking things up for five days: Some con- 
- gressmen threatened to arrive as well, until they re- 
ceived a cable informing them that the temperature in 
Baghdad at that time of year was regularly around one 
hundred and twenty-five degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade. The congressmen went to the Lebanese. moun- 
tains for their fact-finding instead. 

Baghdad became, on the surface, very much as it 
had been before the coup. Everyone in the mission 
tried to forget what had happened. Everyone except 
me. : : 

Jamil stopped by to accompany me to Yussuf’s par- 
ty. It was a beautiful night, cooled by a breeze from 
the mountains to the north, and we decided to walk 
to Yussuf’s house. Jamil gave his driver enough money 
for gas to take his family for a ride and said to pick him 

- up early the next morning. z 
~ We strolled through the quiet streets toward the riv- 
er, the breeze rustling the leaves in the trees, and only 
- the murmur of the traffic on the main street behind us 
competing with the call of the night birds. 
“David,” he said, after we’d walked awhile in si- 
lence, “I am going tobe married in five months time.” 

_ “Beautiful, man! Who?” 

“My cousin Fatimah.” - 

“Wow! Fantastic! Congratulations!” I said, grabbing 
him. He beamed with pleasure. Fatimah was about five 
feet tall and blacker than Jamil. We’d gone out several 
times together, and she’d bullied him with great good 
humor, and he loved every minute of it. For a while, 
Jamil had courted a light, bright, and damn near white 
chick from a nouveau-riche Baghdad family, but the 
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family had decided that Jamil was too black. I won- 


dered how they would. feel once he became number ¢ two 
in a ministry. . 
- “So, you must stay for the wedding,” he said. 

“J wish I could.” — 

He shook his head, and | we walked on. “I will miss 
you, David.” 

“Yeah, man, I'm going to miss you, too. And Bagh 
dad. How are things going in the factory?” I asked. 


“Splendid,” he replied. “I will be able to join Yus- _ 


_guf in only a few months, not a year, as I had thought. 


Ahmed has been wonderful during these times. We 
are the only factory in Iraq to increase production since 


the revolution. There was difficulty with the ministry; 
they did not want Ahmed to replaee me because he i is 
not educated, but I convinced them.” 

“Have you told Ahmed?” 


‘No, I want it to be a surprise. I will announce it to 


him and the workers when we dedicate the new dining 
hall next month.” He smiled in anticipation. 


T had a surprise of my own, which I wouldn’t even 
share with Jamil. I was quitting the foreign service. 
Dacca would be no different as a post. I didn’t know 
what they called the Bengalis—*, ‘gooks,” “slopeheads” __ 
—but it would be a version of “nigger. ? Pd go through | 


the same kinds of changes with the same kinds of peo- 
ple as in Baghdad. There would be other versions of 
Prescott, Doolittle, the Nelsons, And, honestly, Jim 


Bennett, Johnson, and Corrigan. But it just wasn't 


worth the effort. 

Pd leave as planned, but get off the plane i in Tehran, 
send my resignation by cable to Washington, with ap- 
propriate drop copy to Dacca, then double back on the 


first plane to Paris, with perhaps a few days’ stop in 


Athens and Rome on the way. 
We entered the big garden through the gate in ‘the 

ten-foot walls. Yussuf cametogreetus. 

“Jamil, Dhaoud! Salaam alaikum,” said Yossuf. 

“Wu alaikum is-salaam, Yussuf,” 1 replied. He led 

us to the comer of the garden where the small group 
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was, gathered. I knew most of them from the lone dis- 
_ gussions about politics at my house and the coffee shop; 
- except that Yussuf and one other dude had been doing 
more than just talking. 
We sat at a low, round, wickercoversd table filled 
__ with snacks of fresh fruit, several kinds of nuts, dates, 
figs, hot and cold tidbits, orange squash, beer, whiskey, 
and several kinds of fresh fruit juice. I could smell the 
_ broiling masgouf being readied for the real feast in back 
of the house. I would miss this kind of thing. 
“Would you care for whiskey, Dhaoud?” asked Yus- 
suf. “I have several cases from the prime minister's 
house, and he is said to have had excellent taste in 
things British.” Yussuf neither smoked nor drank; but 
“never objected to the habit in others. He lifted his glass 
of orange juice after fixing me a Scotch and water, while 


_ Jamil made his own drink. “To the revolntion, "1 he said 


in toast. We raised our glasses in reply. 

“And, good luck,” I added. 

“Yes, we will need it and the help of Allah.” He mo- 
tioned to the man who sat silently next to him. “This 
is my brother, Jabbar,” said Yussuf. “He was a political 
prisoner for three years. They tortured him regularly, 
and he has withdrawn into his own world. He can see 

and hear things, and sometimes he responds, but it will 
_ take time, the doctor says. We are a strong people in 

this family.” 

‘His brother’ 's head was close-shaven, his clothes hung 
Joose on his frame, and he stared straight ahead, blank- 
eyed. 

"Do j you see what kind of people we replace, the kind 
of people your government supported, David?” said 
_ Jamil. I didn’t reply. There was really nothing to say. 

“He has been avenged,” said Yussuf grimly. “But, 
enough. It is the future which is important. Ben : 
justice, and the modernization of Iraq. 2 

“You're: optimistic?” . : 

“Yes. eee Alii isa = peed leader, a devout and just 

man.” 
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“I heard he’s very religious. You believe iat a good a 
: thing i in a political leader?” _ 

“Yes. This is a Muslim country, and there i is no in- 
compatibility between Islam and democracy. Every — 
: os regardless of his social rank, i is equal i in the eyes of : 
All 995 5 

“And the. women?” I asked. Yussuf smiled. Jamil 
watched us in interest, as did a few of the others. The 
rest were engaged in their own discussion. 

“Purdah has no foundation in our religion; itis a 
historical corruption. My father is very religious, but my 
sisters are educated, and you certainly wouldn't con- _ 


you?” He turned to Jamil, and we laughed. 

“Women worked as ‘equals in our underground. in 
every activity, and they made the best couriers. We 
cannot allow ourselves to be weakened by requiring our 
women to remain in thirteenth-century ignorance and | 
bondage. And there are other discrepancies to be cor- 
rected—social, class, racial, and ethnic divisions...” 

a black Arabs, the Christians, Shia and Sunni. 
I as 


said Jamil. “Rashid Ali has appointed a Kurd to his 
cabinet, and there are Sunni and Shia and a Christian. 
Unless we unify, the Europeans will eat us alive. And 
the Russians, too.” 
“We will unify!” said Yussuf. 
“En shaallah,” 1 said. 
“En sha’allah,” they replied in unison. Yussuf pane : 
then leaned toward me. “I must ask you a question, 
_ Dhaoud, which has puzzled me for some time. Why do - 
you work for the Americans?” It was aera down front, 
“Tm an American,” I said. : 
“According to your passport; but do your colleagues. 
agree? We are not blind. They think of you as they 
think of us; they despise us equally.” I started to speak, 
but he raised his hand. “Please do not be offended. The 
Americans believe themselves clever with their smiles, — 


sider our Jamil’s Fatimah a downtrodden woman, would 


“Rashid Ali is already dealing with those issues,” . 
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their handshakes and hearty manner toward us and you; — 
_ but underneath is their contempt and hatred. We know 
what they say behind our backs, that they call us ‘rag- 
heads” We know their hypocritical manner toward 
- you at official functions, but they ignore you when there 
are no Iraqis to impress. We know how they treat your 
people in the United States, in spite of their propaganda 
here and on the VOA, Jamil has told me of his own 
experiences there. When Jamil asked me to meet you, I 
was reluctant, expecting a fawning sycophant. What is 
_ the expression, Jamil?” & 
“Uncle Tom,” said Jamil. x 
“We have had experience with our own Uncle Toms. 
But you are as proud as a desert Arab. . . .” They both 
waited expectantly. I took time to fix myself another 


It wasn’t the first time an Iraqi had asked that ques- 
tion. P’d asked it myself many times since I'd arrived in 
Baghdad. All the stock answers came to mind; the ra- 
tionalizations and half-truths. But it was long past time 
to lie to Yussuf, Jamil, and myself. I started to tell 
them of my plans to go to Paris and write, and knew as 
I thought it that Paris would be a copout. Paris had 
nothing to teach me; it would be a pleasant refuge, 

~ nothing more. I had grown in Baghdad, and these peo- 
ple had helped, but I had more growing to do. 
_  ®— work for them,” I said, “because otherwise I 
- eouldn’t be out here.” — 
“Is it so important for you to be in Baghdad?” 
asked Yussuf. : 
 ®Yes. I’ve had an education here. They lie about you, 
- too, in the States. And I’ve learned many things about 
myself, and even more about white Americans. There 
are still more things I need to know before I return to 
the States.” : ee 
“But are you not needed at home now? Are not im- 
_ portant things happening there for your people?” _ 
~ “Tf sure hope so, Yussuf. I hope the marches and 
demonstrations will make a difference.” oe 
“But you are not optimistic?” oe 
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“Did you pray the Turks, British, and Americans off — 
yourbacks?” = 

“I see,” said Yussuf. “And you believe you can learn — 
from our struggle; perhaps use itin yourown.” 

“FromiIslam?” _ 

“That, too.” ee 

“Perhaps one day you will become a Muslim.” 

oo think I could ever be religious again, Yus- 

“You are already religious, David,” said Jamil. __ 

I smiled. “That’s what my grandmother used to say, 
even when I stopped going to church. She wanted me to 
become a preacher.” — 

“Preacher?” ee 

“Tt is rather like an imam,” said Jamil. Yussuf looked 
at me in silence. : 

“Don’t remain too long among them, Dhaoud,” Yus- _ 
suf said at last, “or they will destroy you.” 

“Rashid Ali lasted for twenty-one years,” I replied. 

“Good luck, my brother,” he said; then he, then _ 
Jamil lifted their glassesinasilenttoast. 

“Shukran,” 1 said in reply. A short time later we were — 
eating. There is a saying that whoever eats the masgouf 
of the Tigris will return to Baghdad. I silently hoped so _ 
as we atethe steamingfish. = - 


The routine at the office again had its hypnotic effect, 
and my remaining time in Baghdad passed swiftly. AL 
most before I knew it, I was packing. Whenever Jamil _ 
came into town, he would stop by my mushtamal. 

everal times he spent the night. I saw Ali almost daily, 
and when the curfew was lifted, we resumed our visits 
to the downtown cinemas. A few days before my de- — 
arture, I had dinner at the factory with Jamil and 
There were no going-away parties for me. Jim Ben-_ 
ett, the only American who might have given one in 
my honor, had been transferred permanently to Beirut, _ 
here his family had joined him. Johnson had me to _ 
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- @inner at his house, and Cortigan invited me to lunch 
one day. The revolution had made a new man of him; 


~ he had been on the wagon for a while, and now was 


drinking again, but moderately. He began exercising, 

went on a diet, and had lost almost thirty pounds. Some. 

of the USIB Iraqi employees gave me a party, and then 
 itwastimetoleave. — cS 


It was the eve of my departure, and I had packed 
everything except the hi-fi, a few records, and my toilet 
kit. I was in the living room listening to Bird, Prez, and 
Miles, and some Lady Day, when I was surprised by a 
- violent banging on the door. There had been an attempt 
at a countercoup the week before and the curfew re- 
imposed. I wondered who it might be at that hour. I 
‘looked through the small window in the door before I 
opened it. It was Ali. I opened the door quickly. - 
“Ali, come on in before that trigger-happy guard at 
the corner wakes up and shoots you. What the hell are 
you doing out after curfew?” He walked into the light 
of the hallway, and I noticed he was covered with 
blood. It was caked in his hair, on one cheek, clotted 
on his shirt and pants. He was wild-eyed and excited. 
“They killed him, they killed him!” he cried. 
“Killed who? Come on, man, cool it. Come in here 
and sit down.” I forced him into a chair in the living 
room and poured him a stiff drink. He knocked back 
about half of it, and it seemed to help; the gray in his 
face receded, and his eyebrows and moustache didn’t 
stand out so sharply on his face. 
“Okay, man, who got killed and what are you doing, 
in the streets after curfew? You know you could get 
yourself killed?” He took a deep breath before he re- 


plied. > 
on they killed Jamil at the factory.” He looked: 
at the blood on his clothes. “He died in my arms.” I 
sat very still and waited while he took another drink. I 
reached over with the bottle and poured him some more, 
then took a drink right from the bottle. I was hoping this 
‘wantforreall 
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__ Who killed Jamil?” I asked sofily. “Tell me from the 
cigarettes, and lit one with temblinghands. ts 
“Jamil ordered a new stove and other kitchen things _ 


meeting of some of the workers, and they said they 
were taking over the factory and putting Jamil out. Oth- 
er workers, they took Jamil’s side. Jamil tried to talk to 
them, but they wouldn’t listen, and a big fight started.” 
He took another sip of whiskey. This time his hands — 
didn’t tremble. “Jamil, he fought like a lion. No one 
could stand up to him.” Ali smiled slightly, remember- _ 
ing. “Then he stabbed him, his assistant. You know. 
the man,” said Ali. _ : a 
“Ahmed?” — oe a. 
“Yes, that is his name. Ahmed. I will kill him myself. _ 
That Ahmed, he pretended to be with Jamil and fight 
at his side, then he stabbed Jamil with a knife. Ahmed — 
had planned the whole thing. He has declared himself in 
charge of the factory. He called Jamil a. . . a black dog, 


dog is one of the lowest forms of animal life—almost as_ 
bad as a pig—and to kick someone, the ultimate phys- 
ical insult, Ali’s mouth tightened with the memory. __ 


He was a beautiful man.” 


his name means in Arabic.” 


knew he was dying, but he was not afraid. He was only 


He shook his head bitterly and lit another cigarette. “He 
was a better Arab than I am.” He was silent for a mo- 
ment, staring at the lit end of his cigarette. “He told me — 


much among ourselves. He asked me to say salaam to 


_ from my brother, for the new dining hall. Itookthemto _ 
the factory to see they were put in right. There wasa __ 


_and kicked him as he lay on the ground.” To a Shia,a 


“You were right about Jamil, Dave, and was wrong. | 
“Yeah, I know.” And almost to myself: “That’s what 
“Yes, it means “beautiful.” He died in my arms. He | 


sorry he could not work more for Iraq. Jamil loved this __ i 
country more than I do, and I said he was notan Arab.” 


he was sorry that we had fought; that we should have _ | 
been as brothers and not have quarreled like children, =| 
It was the problem, he said, with Arabs—we fight too = fj 
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you and that he loved you like a brother. He called you 
aki, “brother. Before he died, I swore I would kill 
[went upstairs and drew a very hot bath. I went back 
downstairs while the tub was filling and had Ali retell 
- his story several times. It was true; Jamil was dead. 
Ali was drowsy when he came downstairs in my 
- terry-cloth robe after his bath. I sat in the living room 
until he fell asleep on the couch, then threw his bloody 
clothes into the trash and laid some of my own next to 
him. When I arose the next morning, he was gone. It 
was the last time I saw him. I don’t know if he killed 
_ Ahmed, but I wouldn’t have wanted to be Ahmed... 
| showered and shaved, ate, and sat drinking coffee 
on the roof; the rays of the morning sun were gentle, 
giving no hint of the brutality of its fierce midday heat. 
When the driver came for me, I let him in and served 
him coffee in the living room while I dressed and 
brought down my bags. We got into the same carryall 
of that first day of the revolution, the same one that had 
picked me up each morning for work, but empty now of 
Doolittle, Schuman, and the rest. 

We moved past South Gate Square, and I caught a 
glimpse of the padlocked USIB office, two Iraqi soldiers 
guarding its entrance. It would be a long time, if ever, 

before USIB were allowed to operate again in Iraq. We 
drove across Queen Alwiyah Bridge, renamed Freedom 
Bridge, and I looked at the low Tigris, almost as much 
sand showing between its banks as water. Uptiver was 
the bridge where the bodies had been hung from the 
- lampposts. Everything appeared so peaceful and quiet 
that those first days of the revolution seemed distant 
memories. We crossed into old Baghdad and past the 
turnoff to Bill Jones’s former house. I found myself try- 

__ ing to photograph Baghdad with my senses—the sights, — 
sounds, and smells. We hit a stretch of narrow streets 
and inched through the crowds: the men in traditional 
dress and European suits; the women in abayas, but 
many more without them since the revolution; heavily — 
laden donkeys alongside massive American cars. Street 


souk. Then we were at the airport, and it was time to. 
leave. — oe 


for altitude to the plains and desert of Mesopotamia 


Mosque, its dome and minaret refiecting the morning 


thing about the Arabs, much more about white Ameri- 


self. 
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I looked from the window of the plane as it banked : 


below. The Tigris snaked toward the Persian Gulftothe 
south, and I could see where the Euphrates joined the _ 
Tigris to the south of Baghdad. Before we straightened 
for our run to Tehran, I caught a glimpse of the Blue 


It had been quite a year since I had stepped off a __ 
plane for the first time in Baghdad. I’'d learned some-_ 


cans. I wondered how much I had learned about my- oe 
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cries of peddlers hawking their wares, over the rise and — | 
_ fall of the crowd noises; the bray of a donkey, answered __ 

_ by another down the street, and the perpetual sound of __ 
_ Arab music from hundreds of radios. I breathed deeply —_ 

_ and caught the odor of shish kebab and curry, the strong —s_| 
smell of Turkish tobacco and the mixed smell of the 
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